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TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right of the 
vertical rule is either direct quotation from or objective summary 
of the words of the author named in the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For readers who 
would like to obtain full texts or subscribe to publications quoted, 
all sources are recapitulated in an alphabetical list which includes 
addresses, frequency of publication, single copy and subscription 
costs. This list begins on page 4. 


CURRENT’S DEFINITIONS. 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS are basic in the sense that they seriously 
affect our democratic way of life, relevant in the sense that they 
take into account new knowledge in the physical and social sciences, 
open in the sense that they involve unanswered questions. 


SIGNIFICANT NEW MATERIAL contains new information or new 
ideas or comes from an unexpected source or provides a better 
way of saying something. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current's sources of material are all-inclusive. They cover general 
and special periodicals; academic journals and proceedings of 
learned societies; books, pamphlets and reports from commercial 
publishers, universities, foundations and funds, citizen organiza- 
tions and special interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, 
especially editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and intergovern- 
ment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 


READERS SERVICE 


Through its Readers Service, Current makes available free to 
subscribers each month a selection of brochures and reprints, 
some of which are cited in the text. The list appears on the back 
cover. The flap on the back cover is a postpaid card for ordering 
Readers Service items. 
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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


The end of the world has no doubt been a subject of speculation 
ever since man first feared death. Until yesterday, it was an even- 
tuality entertained only by apocalyptic thinkers. But with the advent 
of the atomic age reasoning men, for the first time, began to spec- 
ulate on whether the human race would survive. What man now 
faces is not—at any rate not only—his angry Gods, but also the 
backlash of his most spectacular scientific achievements. The era 
of the rational apocalypse opened fifteen years ago. Yet not until 
quite recently has it been an open subject. There has been, up to 
now, inner questioning, muted talk, some warnings by scientists, 
but no real status in the market place of ideas. 

The hesitation is understandable. Private conversation about 
whether the world is coming to an end is ephemeral. But to reduce 
it to print or to amplify it before a microphone is to give it un- 
comfortable verisimilitude. 

In any case, for whatever reasons, the sense of doom which has 
lain beneath the surface since the atom split has now emerged. 
This month we thought it worthwhile to try to record the mood 
(page 6). 

Is there any utility in doing so? The usefulness, perhaps, that 
is always involved in bringing a concern out into the open so that 
something can be done about it. 

If doom is a possibility rationally seen, our rationality is avail- 
able as a weapon to fight it. But we must be willing to try. Previous 
societies whose expectations of doom were only mass delusions 
nevertheless gave themselves up to those delusions and thus com- 
mitted suicide. Our apprehensions are not delusions. It will be 
harder to avoid yielding to them. We have rational reasons for 
giving up. 

Perhaps survival will be likelier if we can make ourselves con- 
centrate on the more rewarding problem of what to survive for. The 
realization that one lives in the shadow of doom is the kind of 
shocking and sobering experience that opens the mind to deep 
and long reconsiderations. Can this state of shock at last produce 
a frame of mind creative enough to leapfrog the human enterprise 
beyond the conflicts of the moment into a world in which the 
scientific and technological explosion is mastered for ends not yet 
imagined? Can we get such a dialogue going? 

It is not likely that we will return to the problem of ‘‘Survival’”’ 
as such for some time, if ever. What we have to say about it gets 
said under certain more specific headings which, taken together, 
constitute the problem of survival. 

We expect to make our best contribution to survival by assuming 
it. For the most part we want to devote ourselves to the challenging 
problems of adapting thinking men to a computer civilization geared 
to an expanding universe. Society could find this so absorbing 
that the state of doom would wither away. 

SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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Bertrand Russell 


SURVIVAL 


Of the 1961 session of the United Nations General Assembly, Adlai E. 
Stevenson said: “There is really only one item on our agenda—the survival 
of the human race.” 


THE SENSE OF HOPELESSNESS 


The President of the United States: 


“The events and decisions of the next ten months may well decide the 
fate of man for the next thousand years.” (Address to United Nations 
General Assembly, Sept. 25, 1961) 


The editor of the New York Post, writing “amid the ruins” at a point 
in the future, recalls his impressions on hearing President Kennedy address 
the U. N. in 1961. 


“The deadly seriousness of the assemblage is my strongest recollection, 
equaled only by the fervor of the speaker. Indeed, as he reached the 
climax of his speech, one had the sense that he knew these might be 
the most fateful words he ever uttered, and that unless he made himself 
heard now, nothing he ever said in the future, if there was a future, 
would matter much. 

“It was an unforgettably stirring sight; by contrast with so many of 
those in his audience, he seemed almost cruelly young, and yet possessing 
a sharp sense of the accident of history which had placed him in the 
role of delivering what might now be called the farewell address of the 
20th century.” (New York Post, Sept. 26, 1961) 


A partner in a large New York law firm: 


“I believe that—barring a miracle—the United States of America will be 
devastated by nuclear and CBR [chemical-biological-radiological] war- 
fare not later than 1970. This is a staggering belief to come to, yet when 
I finally faced it I realized that I had actually believed it for some five 
years, but had been unwilling to admit it consciously.” (“Diary of a 
Man Struggling With Reality,” Saturday Review, Aug. 19, 1961) 


A message to all men “still capable of sane thinking or human feeling”: 


“The populations of East and West, misled by stubborn governments 
in search of prestige and by corrupt official experts bent on retaining 
their posts, tamely acquiesce in policies which are almost certain to end 
in nuclear war. There are supposed to be two sides, each professing to 
stand for a great cause. This is a delusion. Kennedy and Khrushchev, 
Adenauer and de Gaulle, Macmillan and Gaitskell, are pursuing a common 
aim, the ending of human life. You, your families, your friends and your 
countries are to be exterminated, by the common decision of a few brutal 
but powerful men. To please these men, all the private affections, all the 
public hopes, all that has been achieved in art and knowledge and thought, 
and all that might be achieved hereafter, is to be wiped out forever. 
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Seven Nobel 


Peace Prize 
winners 


James Reston 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


Our ruined lifeless planet will continue for countless ages to circle aim- 
lessly round the sun, unredeemed by the joys and loves, the occasional 
wisdom, and the power to create beauty, which have given value to human 
life.” (Brixton Prison, London, Sept. 12, 1961) 


All seven living winners of the Nobel Peace Prize (Sir Norman Angell, 
Lord Boyd Orr, Ralph J. Bunche, Philip J. Noel-Baker, Lester B. Pearson, 
Dominique-Georges Pire, Albert Schweitzer): 


“The peace of the world is seriously threatened. In this situation of 
grave danger we implore the statesmen of all countries to show moderation 
in order that a catastrophe may be avoided. 

“We beg you to remember the responsibility that you bear toward the 
entire human race and urge you most vehemently to exercise restraint 
and mutual forbearance.” (Oslo, Oct. 9, 1961) 


“One may agree on the general proposition that, if faced with the 
certain destruction of the human race or the certain expansion of Com- 
munist authority, life is better than death. But is that the question? 
“The choice before the President and the other leaders of the Western 
world today is not between the certainty of destruction and the certainty 
of Communist expansion, but between the possibility of destruction if we 
risk war, and the certainty of Communist expansion if we don’t. 
“This is the immediate question.” (The New York Times, Sept. 24, 1961) 


THE SENSE OF HOPEFULNESS 


The U. S. Representative to the U. N. asks whether the final atomic 
holocaust can be avoided. 


“I would like to express my belief that it can. One ugly obstacle to 
creative action which we must avoid is hopelessness—the feeling that 
nothing can be done. I agree with Sir Charles Snow’s view that ‘when 
men believe events are too big for them, there is no hope.’ 

“These events we face are not too big for us. We must, we can rise 
to the heights of statesmanship needed to bring our fearful forces of de- 
struction under control. I say this not because of some desperate act of blind 
faith—although I confess that, like Winston Churchill, I do profoundly 
believe that ‘God has not despaired of his children.’ 

“My reasons for faith are simple and positive. They center on the fact 
that men have contrived over large areas and long epochs to live at peace 
with each other. Human history is not simply one Jong record of desperate 
fratricidal war. Beside man the angry pugnacious animal, we must set 
man the friend and neighbor. Human nature is capable of both peace 
and war. What we have to establish are the institutions and conditions 
under which his peaceful instincts are fostered and his tendency to 
violence held in check. 

“What are these preconditions? We can know them because we have 
them inside domestic society. Over long periods a quarter of the human 
race lived at peace inside the old Chinese Empire. The record of the 
United States has been to preserve the peace inside the country, with 
only one important breakdown in a hundred years, and in a territory of 
continental scale. 

“Keeping the peace is not, then, impossible. But it does demand the 
minimum conditions which give us peace within the state, and I would 
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L. C. McHugh, S. J. 


like to underline the fact that all the policies my government seeks to 
put forward, all the resolutions it supports and initiatives it wants to follow, 
lead back in one way or another to this fundamental objective—to build 
for our world the institutions and habits of a common life, to create the 
kind of society from which atomic war can be banished forever. 

“Particular issues are far less important than this fundamental point. We 
can patch them up. We can even live with them, provided our society is 
geared to peace. But if our fundamental attitudes and institutions are 
faulty, no particular settlement will do more than stave off the day of 
holocaust. The risk of destruction will be renewed with each new conflict 
of interest, and since no human society is conceivable without such con- 
flicts, we shall remain perpetually, wearingly, despairingly exposed to the 
risk of planetary death. 

“It is insanely unsafe to accept such a possibility. There is a German 
phrase: ‘Better an end to the horror than a horror without end.’ With 
each renewed crisis, tempers fray, nerves grow unsteadier, the temptation 
to seek violent conclusions grows more acute. Only a society that can 
mediate its conflicts peacefully—as do, on the whole, our domestic 
societies—has any hope of withstanding the wear and tear of differences 
and disputes. 

“My government profoundly respects and welcomes the participation 
of all the United Nations in the pursuit of peaceful solutions for our 
troubled world. The old American cry of liberty has been amended today 
to read: ‘No extermination without representation,’ and it would indeed 
be intolerable if the great Powers—in whose hands admittedly the instru- 
ments of destruction lie—were to disregard arrogantly and indifferently 
the right of all members of the human race to their share of life. . . . 

“The concept of mankind as a family has begun, however shyly, to 
make a concrete appearance on the stage of the world. It is the hope 
and determination of my government to give it a permanent and central 
part to play.... 

“If just once, even if only through fear, we can see each other as we 
really are, all of us frail, mortal, human, confused, culpable, yet sole heirs 
of a tremendous past and sole creators of a possible future—can we continue 
to look in each other’s eyes, reading hatred and destruction? 

“I do not believe it.” (Address, Brandeis University, Oct. 8, 1961) 


THE ETHICS OF SHELTER LIFE 


Father McHugh, an associate editor of America who formerly taught 
ethics at Georgetown University, comments on a statement that a Christian 
should get out of his bomb shelter if someone else wants to use it. (The 
editor of America guesses that Father McHugh “would be the first to 
step aside from his own shelter door, yielding space to his neighbor.”) 


“I cannot accept that statement as it stands. It argues that we must 
love our neighbor, not as ourselves, but more than ourselves. It implies 
that the Christian law runs counter to the instinct of self-preservation that 
is written in the human frame. . . . 

“Sound Christian morality does not solve moral problems by appeal to 
sentiment, but by the cold light of reason. 

“Each of us has a natural right to life and the essential goods, such 
as liberty and food, without which life is brutish—or impossible. 

“The right to life and its equivalent goods is a curtain of inviolability 
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shelter morality 


drawn around the human personality. But if that curtain is torn aside 
by unreasonable interference with one’s freedom, nature still provides a 
second line of defense against injustice. This is the right to use violence 
as a last resort or emergency measure for securing the just needs of the 
human person. This right to employ violence, which the moralists call 
‘coactivity,’ is a limited grant of power, just like the rights for whose pro- 
tection it is given. Nobody enjoys unlimited rights, simply because no 
human being can have unlimited needs. 

“Working from this basis, Catholic moralists teach that the use of 
violence to defend life and its equivalent goods is justifiable, when certain 
conditions are met, even if the violent defense entails the death of the 
aggressor.... 

“If a man builds a shelter for his family, then it is the family that 
has the first right to use it. The right becomes empty if a misguided 
charity prompts a pitying householder to crowd his haven to the hatch 
in the hour of peril; for this conduct makes sure that no one will survive. 
And I consider it the height of nonsense to say that the Christian ethic de- 
mands or even permits a man to thrust his family into the rain of fallout 
when unsheltered neighbors plead for entrance. On the other hand, I 
doubt that any Catholic moralist would condemn the man who used 
available violence to repel panicky aggressors plying crowbars at the 
shelter door, or who took strong measures to evict trespassers who locked 
themselves in the family shelter before his own family had a chance to 
find sanctuary therein. 

“I shall even go so far as to offer a partial code of essentia! shelter 
morality... . 

“1) If you are an unattached individual and wish to yield your shelter 
space to others, God bless you. You can show no greater love for your 
neighbors. 

“2) Think twice before you rashly give your family shelter space to 
friends and neighbors or to the passing stranger. Do your dependents 
go along with this heroic self-sacrifice? If they do, and you have not 
yet built a shelter, don’t bother to do so. Go next door and build one 
for your neighbor. In an emergency, he can take refuge there more quickly 
if it is on his own property instead of yours. 

“3) When you have sheltered your family, you may make a prudent 
judgment as to whether you may admit any others to your sanctuary 
without undue risk to the essential welfare of those who are most closely 
bound to you in justice and charity. It would be hard to prove that 
you have any grave obligation to do so. 

“4) If you are already secured in your shelter and others try to break 
in, they may be treated as unjust aggressors and repelled with whatever 
means will effectively deter their assault. If others steal your family shelter 
space before you get there, you may also use whatever means will recover 
your sanctuary intact. 

“5) The careful husbandman who has no heroic aspirations will take 
precautions now so that his shelter will be available for those for whose 
safety it was built. If it is marginally equipped, it would be a normal 
exercise of prudence to conceal the entrance, if feasible, or make it in- 
accessible except to the members of the family. Does prudence also dictate 
that you have some ‘protective devices’ in your survival kit, e.g. a revolver 
for breaking up traffic jams at your shelter door? That’s for you to decide, 
in the light of your personal circumstances.” (“Ethics at the Shelter Door- 
way,” America, Sept. 30, 1961) 
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“If I were in a very fine shelter and [my family] were not there, I 
would just walk out. I would not want to face that kind of a world 
and the loss of my family.” (The New York Times, Oct. 18, 1961) 


The Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Washington, D. C.: 


“I do not see how any Christian conscience can condone a policy which 
puts supreme emphasis on saving your own skin, without regard for the 
plight of your neighbor. Justice, mercy and brotherly love do not cease 
to operate, even in the final apocalypse. 

“It would be infinitely better to go down decently to the final end than 
to survive as less-than-human creatures. . . . 

“I suspect that the kind of man who will be most desperately needed 
in a post-attack world is least likely to dig himself a private mole-hole 
that has no room for his neighbor.” (Oct. 13, 1961) 


“The ethics of living in a fallout shelter? Who gets the last can of beans? 
Does the old thing of women and children first apply if the last tin of 
bully beef is up for grabs? Who has custody of the whisky, if any? If 
things get really rough, can one eat a nonmember of the clan with less 
conscience than if you keep the final supper in the family? It’s downright 
grisly, this sudden preoccupation with unpleasant survival. . . . 
“Between dying and trying to live in a hole, I would rather check 
out on the surface. I doubt anybody’ll be any deader from the so-called 
horror bomb than from cirrhosis of the liver or a blast from a shotgun in 
the hands of a disenchanted wife. There is no comparative definition of 
death, but there is a comparative view of life, and I aim to live above 
ground until I die.” (New York World-Telegram, Oct. 13, 1961) 


“I have come to the conclusion that if our government asks us to build 
shelters we should do so. One of the important things for the Soviet 
government to realize is that we in this country are completely united 
behind our government. 

“However, [the] articles which I have seen in various newspapers 
disturb me greatly. One of them quotes a father of a family to the effect 
that he is building his shelter in secret because he is afraid others might 
try to seek shelter with him and he must think first of the safety of his 
own family. 

“This, of course, may be a natural reaction for the head of a family, 
but it seems to me a government cannot allow such a situation that sep- 
arates citizens from one another. 

“T think our government should devise a complete plan. In this way 
if it is possible for us to escape any immediate attack we should know 
exactly where we are going, and those people who are to receive us 
should also know so that adequate supplies and shelter can be provided. 
It would perhaps be permissible to leave construction of shelters to indi- 
vidual families in areas where there would be no expectation of direct 
attack. 

“For the government, however, not to make provision for the refugees 
who might possibly be evacuated from the target areas is unthinkable. 
For some of us to fight any refugees who might come into our communities 
would bring about a divided spirit and a selfishness which in the end 
would make it impossible for us to unite and rise again to overcome the 
devastation that would necessarily require all the unity and cooperation 
possible. 
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“I urge that, if satisfactory shelters can be built with safeguards to 
provide air free from radioactivity, the method be not left to haphazard 
private construction. Whatever is done should be done under government 
supervision. And a plan should be made immediately for the care of 
refugees.” (New York Post, Oct. 5, 1961) 


Rabbi Eisendrath is president of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 

“If the urgency is there, let the Government expend whatever is needed 
for community shelters in every block. Are we so bemused by free enter- 
prise that we will despise cooperation even in contemplating the raw 
necessities of national survival?” (The New York Times, Oct. 12, 1961) 


The editor of The Progressive: 


“Time was when a government could count on war to unite a nation. 
It looks now as if the next war, in addition to incinerating a considerable 
proportion of the population, might produce a rash of civil wars at home 
even as we are frying the enemy abroad.” (The Progressive, Oct. 1961) 


“I might say, because I am tired and middle-aged, that I should prefer 
not to live in the world that will follow atomic war. But I shall not until 
the time comes know whether I mean that statement. It is in any case 
not one that should be made on behalf of children. Neither Earl Russell’s 
father nor Saint Francis’ seems to have been quite the man to decide 
whether the world was fit for either of their children to live in. Some- 
one will have to rebuild the world after this generation has destroyed it; 
and to accept the death of millions of children, without even this feeble 
effort at their protection, is a judgment too enormous for me.” (New 
York Post, Oct. 13, 1961) 


“I address myself to the Eminences and the Serenities. I make them 
a Modest Proposal. Let our children go. 

“A nuclear war, which day by day seems more likely, may very well 
end human life. But suppose, more cheerfully, that only the people of 
the Northen Hemisphere are exterminated; that in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere it will still be possible, somehow, for some persons to survive. Why 
should we not transport our young children to these regions as a refuge? 
The merits and advantages of the Proposal are obvious and many as well 
as of the highest importance.” (Letter to editor of The Washington Post, 
Sept. 25, 1961) 


“The urgent need today is for a shelter program for things. The ir- 
replaceable treasure of civilization—paintings, sculptures, books, manu- 
scripts, music, historical documents—should be saved from the fire and 
blast of nuclear war, and shelters appear to be the best way to do it. 
I trust it is not necessary to argue that humanity’s best achievements 
ought to be preserved for possible future generations. They ought to have 
at least one action of our generation that they can be grateful for.” (Letter 
to editor of Saturday Review, Oct. 14, 1961) 


The former chief of the Canadian General Staff: 


“In the place of a fallout shelter I would suggest one thing. Make peace 
with your Maker now; forget about the shelter.” (The New York Times, 
Oct. 1, 1961) 
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Gerald Freund 


DIVIDED EUROPE 


WILL THE RUSSIANS UNITE GERMANY? 


Mr. Freund was an assistant to Ambassador George F. Kennan while 
the latter was at Princeton’s Institute for Advanced Studies. Now on the 
staff of the Rockefeller Foundation, he is the author of Germany Between 
Two Worlds (Current, June 1961, page 28). 


“The immediate aim of Soviet policy is to stabilize the East German 
regime and to consolidate those parts of Europe won for communism by 
the Red Army in World War II. Should the Russians succeed, they will 
have laid a sound basis for extending their influence into Westem Europe 
through economic, political, and diplomatic efforts. Moscow’s assessment 
of West Germany’s future course is crucial in this connection. The Soviet 
leaders, and perhaps they alone apart from most Germans themselves, 
do not believe that Germany can or will be permanently partitioned. Their 
goal remains German unification on their own terms, or on terms as close 
to these as real power factors and opportunities permit. There are many 
signs that the Russians believe the West Germans will sooner or later be 
prepared to deal with them for the unification of their country, and Moscow 
can take steps—for example by forcing Ulbricht out of power—to encourage 
this. But the Russians know that the Germans will take such a direct and 
drastic step only after their hopes for incorporating the Soviet Zone in 
the Federal Republic have been smashed, and only after they have become 
convinced that their Western allies are unwilling or incapable of taking 
resolute initiatives to achieve reunification. 

“Is this analysis correct? There are reasons to believe it is. Adenauer 
could not be won for bilateral negotiations, but his days as Chancellor 
are numbered and his successor . . . might be willing to try. Some West 
German Roman Catholics and as many Social Democrats shrink from 
the risks of dealing independently with Moscow, but there are many others 
who are willing to try, directly, or indirectly through Pankow: powerful 
industrialists who are lured by eastern markets (including China), 
publicists, civil servants and politicians anxious to build a ‘bridge’ between 
East and West in Germany, or determined to restore Germany as a great 
power by dint of its in-between position. The Free Democratic Party, 
which now holds the balance of power in the Bundestag, is thoroughly 
infected with this tendency. 

“The Federal Republic will, of course, pursue its self-interest, but the 
U. S. need not collaborate at the expense of its own interests. Since a 
West German government will only feel self-confident enough to deal 
independently with Moscow when it has built the strongest possible mili- 
tary force, it is of urgent importance for the U.S. and its other allies to 
continue resisting West German pressure for obtaining control over 
atomic warheads and for building an independent nuclear capacity. 

“While guarding against a situation in which West Germany can or 
feels it must deal independently with Moscow or Pankow, Washington has 
sound reasons for developing a policy which does more than pay lip- 
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James Reston 


service to German unity. One reason [is that] reunification is a legitimate 
German interest; and the only hope of maintaining the integrity of the 
NATO alliance is to provide for the vital interests of its members. But 
second, and closely related, the Federal Republic, apart from the 
U. S. S. R., is Europe’s strongest power. The Germans are a vigorous and 
ambitious people. Laboring with the continued grievance of partition, the 
Germans could become a greater danger to peace than they would be 
in a reunited country that has accepted limitations on armaments and 
restrictions on alliances. An East-West accommodation at Germany’s 
expense cannot last; Russia is bound to exploit the Germans’ grievances. 

“Third, only in the framework of a reunited Germany can the U. S. 
extricate itself from a highly vulnerable position in Berlin and solve that 
city’s problems. Fourth and finally, only through a wider settlement re- 
establishing a united Europe can the peoples of the satellite states gradually 
gain greater independence and a measure of control over their destinies. 

“The only plan for German reunification that stands a chance of eventual 
acceptance by the Soviet Union and other Eastern European nations is 
one of gradual social and economic re-engagement between the two 
Germanys, culminating in free elections on a formula guaranteeing rep- 
resentation in a new national government for both parts of the country. 
In the best of circumstances this re-engagement process will be hard and 
long. To create the conditions in which the process can start, and also 
to reduce the dangers of a world conflict igniting in Europe, it will be 
necessary to revive proposals for a nuclear-free and neutral zone in Central 
Europe.” (“Negotiating a Settlement: The Way To German Reunification,” 
The New Republic, Oct. 2, 1961) 


Mr. Reston is the chief Washington correspondent and columnist for 
The New York Times. 


“It is true that the Oder Neisse border exists today and that West 
Germany has been dealing with the East German regime on a de facto 
basis for years. It is also true that the West Germans have been living 
in a world of illusion in thinking that Germany was going to be unified or 
that anybody was going to risk war to change the frontiers or oppose 
the de facto recognition of East Germany. 

“Nevertheless nations, like individuals, often live on illusions and react 
in strange ways when their hopes and illusions are destroyed. This is 
why the talks with the Russians on Germany . . . are so important. 

“For the danger of . . . piecemeal! Communist victories in the United 
Nations, in Southeast Asia, in Germany and in Latin America is that the 
Germans will get the idea that they cannot rely on the Western Allies 
and will gradually make their peace with the Russians, as they did at 
Rapallo after the first World War. 

“It is not therefore enough to deal with the present crisis over Germany 
by itself. As things are now going, a new and uneasy accommodation 
over Berlin is likely to be achieved only at the cost of concessions which 
the West Germans will not like and this raises the question of what as- 
surance the West Germans will have that they will not be faced again 
with additional demands for more concessions in the not too distant future. 

“Are the Germans, in short, to be asked by the Allies to make con- 
cessions and be left with the same NATO alliance, a weaker United Nations, 
and an increasingly confident Communist coalition on their frontiers? Or 
are the Allies, together with West Germany, going to recognize th: weak- 
ness of the United Nations and NATO and put together a stronger alliance 
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Fritz René Allemann 


The Economist 


that has the will and the means to defend any new arrangement made 
over Berlin and Germany? 

“These points can scarcely be ignored. . . . 

“When the present crisis passes it will not be the United States, but 
the Soviet Union, that will be in a position to offer the unification of 
Germany, and it will be Moscow, not Washington, that will be talking 
about unlimited trade for the Germans from the Oder Neisse line all the 
way through the Communist empire to the Pacific.” (The New York Times, 


Oct. 6, 1961) 


Herr Allemann is an editor of the monthly periodical Der Monat, 
published in Berlin-Dahlem by the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 


“Can the Federal Republic be expected to renounce territories which 
for centuries have belonged to Germany and were inhabited by Germans? 
Can it, according to international law, sign a document sanctioning the 
Oder-Neisse border, which, so far only exists on a de facto basis? 

“People abroad should not be indifferent to the difficulties which such 
an arrangement would create for the German democracy. But Germans 
should also stop playing hide and seek. It was certainly no act of glory 
for the allies at Potsdam to authorize the expulsion of millions from their 
native countries. . . . However, it is quite a different question whether 
this event can be reversed sixteen years later—or in the even more distant 
future. New sufferings and new injustice would result. Poland has populated 
and at least partly reconstructed its newly-gained territories. On the other 
hand, the expellees have found a new home in the Federal Republic. . . . 
Consequently, Germany is not faced with the compelling necessity of 
again moving the ‘provisional’ border of 1945 eastward—quite apart from 
the fact that none of the victorious powers approves of the’idea and that 
the present balance of power in Europe would prevent such an attempt. 

“Under these circumstances, the Germans . . . should collect themselves, 
and bow to the inevitable, instead of endangering those legal rights which 
still seem to have a chance by persisting in claims which do not have 
any promise of success. This is especially true since the Germans and 
their allies, by renouncing the Eastern territories, would regain the political 
flexibility which they lost a long time ago through their continued attempts 
to postpone the inevitable decision. While it appears impossible for Bonn 
and the Western allies to recognize the Zone, if they do not want to fortify 
the Eastern bloc and slam the door in the face of 17 million people who 
seek to escape, recognition of the East German border would free the 
West—and the Federal Republic—from a mortgage which has burdened 
their policy until now.” (“Facing Negotiations,” Der Monat, August 1961) 


An English weekly doubts that West German reconciliation with East 
Germany would detach the West Germans from NATO. 


“To recognize Herr Ulbricht’s regime, say those who oppose such a 
move, would be to violate the promise the allies made to West Germany 
when they enrolled it in NATO in 1954. The resulting disillusionment of 
the West Germans would be so great that they might well break away 
from NATO and seek an alliance with Russia as the only way left to 
them of reunifying their country. 

“But there are two reasons for thinking that this argument stretches 
the evidence; that the strain caused by some expedient accommodation 
with the puppet regime in East Germany will not, in fact, be intolerable. 
The first reason is that no one is suggesting the abandonment of the at- 
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A change 
of method 


tempt to reunify Germany. The proposal now under consideration is merely 
to abandon one method of trying to achieve unification, which has proved 
totally ineffective, in favor of another that might be more effective in the 
long run. The basic promise the allies made to West Germany in 1954 
is contained in Article 7 of the main convention signed in Paris that year. 
In this, the Western powers undertook to seek a ‘reunified Germany en- 
joying a liberal-democratic constitution like that of the federal republic.’ 
Until now, the pursuit of this end has consisted of a sustained effort to 
bring about the collapse of Communist East Germany by denying it recogni- 
tion and by encouraging unrest among its population. How completely 
this effort has failed can be judged from the remoteness of the prospect 
that unity is going to be achieved in this way, now or ever. At no time 
since 1954 has East Germany looked like tumbling into the West’s lap. . . . 

“The one remaining hope of reuniting Germany lies in a policy that 
seeks to diminish the hostility between the two parts of Germany, not 
increase it. Such a policy must necessarily begin with an acceptance of 
the fact that, however distasteful it may be, the East German state exists. 
Only when the two halves of the country start to feel at ease with each 
other will there be a chance of a more liberal regime in East Germany, 
and hence of a gradual growing together of the two fractions. This path 
to togethemess is undoubtedly long, and it, too, may run into the sand, 
but it is the only one left. As often, the truth may lie in an apparent 
paradox: the best way of proving that Germany is ultimately indivisible 
is to acknowledge the fact that it is now divided. 

“In the second place, it is most unlikely that the West Germans would 
react to a change of this kind (which is a change of method, not of 
objective) as violently as the pessimists assume. In 1954, after a long inward 
debate, Federal Germany made a fundamental decision. It chose to link 
itself to the West, rather than seek reunification on Russian terms, even 
though this meant prolonging the division of the country. Nothing has 
happened since then to make this decision worth reversing. The practical 
advantages of the link with the West (and the link itself) have grown 
visibly stronger in the last seven years. West Germany has become almost 
inextricably entwined with its Western neighbors, through a process of 
economic and political integration, and is profiting greatly from the fact; 
the Germans have regained an army, and consequently a voice of authority 
in the world; and they have had time to reflect, as they gaze into Eastern 
Europe, on the dangers of subservience to the Soviet Union. The decision 
of 1954 was made just as much for Germany’s benefit as for NATO’s. The 
benefit remains, and therefore the decision should remain, the same. It is 
hard to believe that German businessmen and politicians will abandon 
these benefits for the sake of a perilous commitment to Russia, undertaken 
in a fit of pique... . 

“On the evidence, there can only be one solution to the problem. It 
is neither to destroy the present balance of power, by detaching West 
Germany from the West, nor to give up the objective of reunifying Ger- 
many; but to seek reunification by means that take the present facts of 
life in middle Europe into account. If this means recognizing East 
Germany in some way, one consequence would be to improve the chances 
of getting an agreement on Berlin’s future, as well as lessening the risk 
of war; but the results might go deeper. Just possibly, the tangle of nerves, 
hostility and suspicion in the area might begin to be unwoven—and thus 
the conditions created in which Germany may, one day, be peacefully 
united again.” (“To One Via Two,” The Economist, Sept. 30, 1961) 
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Robert P. Newman 


Moral 
issues 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S CHALLENGE 


WILL U.S. RECOGNITION HELP? 


Dr. Newman, associate professor of speech and director of debate at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has spent the past five years assembling 
materials for a pro and con consideration of the issues involved in U. S. 
recognition of Communist China. Weighing the moral, political and legal 
arguments, he concludes that recognition should be extended. (See also 
Current, March 1961, page 22 and September 1961, page 14.) 

“On China policy, we need to bring moral, political, and legal argu- 
ments into a satisfactory relationship. Let us assume that our rules call 
for admitting the moral arguments, for recognizing the validity of merit and 
honor as criteria by which we judge our policy toward Communist 
China. On this dimension, the People’s Republic loses out. A competing, 
exiled regime, that of the Nationalists on Taiwan, deserves recognition as 
the legal ruler of China on the basis of merit. For despite its authori- 
tarian character, unpopularity, and record of corruption, political murders, 
and inefficiency, it is a better international citizen. It is relatively peace- 
loving, and acknowledges the force of international law. The Communists 
suffer from a proved charge of genocide and from obvious aggressiveness, 
as well as a worse record of tyranny and suppression than that of the 
Nationalists. When the honor of the United States is considered, the 
Nationalists again win out; we are committed, not just to the physical 
defense of Taiwan, but to recognition of the Nationalists’ title to legitimate 
rule over the mainland. If these were the only relevant judgments, I 
should be forced to recommend continued nonrecognition of Communist 
China. 

“But there is more to be said about the moral issues. 

“1) On the dimension of merit, the superiority of the Nationalists is 
by a very narrow margin. We are not dealing with black and white— 
the competing regimes are two shades of gray; and to most of the world, 
lacking the American preference for eighteenth century revolutions over 
those occurring in the twentieth century, the Nationalists hold no superi- 
ority at all. They have forfeited the mandate of heaven, and, in C. L. 
Sulzberger’s words, they are being ‘transformed by history from pretender 
to the mainland’s destiny into an independent, separate island domain.’ 
And even on that separate island, with all the American-induced reforms, 
Chiang’s claim to moral superiority is weak, and is not recognized by a 
great portion of the world. 

“2) American honor is primarily tied to the defense of Taiwan and 
its inhabitants, and only secondarily to the legal right of the Nationalists 
to rule the mainland. By renegotiating our Mutual Defense Treaty with a 
Republic of Taiwan, we could preserve our honor while accomplishing 
our major purpose. The claim of national honor in support of our present 
China policy is paper-thin. 

“3) There is a strong case for the rule of law as transcending parochial 
morality, as providing a higher morality to which all strictly national 
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values should be subordinate. If one accepts the case for the rule of law— 
and the contention that the international law of recognition calls for recogni- 
tion of Peking—the relevance of strictly American values and Anglo-Saxon 
moral judgments fades almost to the vanishing point. 

“The moral issues appear to support nonrecognition of Communist 
China, but by such a narrow margin and in such a questionable cause 
that one cannot claim them as being decisive. 

“Are we, therefore, to determine recognition policy by reference to 
our own self-interest, to . . . the political issues? If we do, the judgment 
which must be rendered is firmly in favor of recognition. No single one 
of the political issues can be clearly counted in favor of present policy. 
When we review them one by one, we find four strongly supporting recogni- 
tion, four others supporting recognition more moderately, and three issues 
inconclusive. 

“The first issue strongly supporting recognition is the issue of improv- 
ing communication and negotiation with Communist China. We need 
desperately to be able to notify Peking instantaneously and accurately 
what our intentions are in critical situations, and to find out hers, if we 
are to avoid war. As China approaches nuclear capability, this need be- 
comes ever more pressing. We need also to obtain all possible information 
about China, and to have regular and authoritative contact with her 
leaders. None of these objectives can be fully achieved without recogni- 
tion. The more hostile a nation, the greater our need for maximum com- 
munication and diplomatic contact. 

“Second, we need to improve our stature and influence in the eyes 
of the world. By our adamant opposition to acknowledging the legitimacy 
of the People’s Republic, we have strained our alliances, offended the 
major neutrals, and unwittingly given credence to the Communist conten- 
tion that it is we who are aggressive and uncooperative. Particularly the 
Afro-Asian nations reject our lead on China policy, and their feelings are 
not without cause. Our support of Chiang seems to them to be in the 
same category as our support of Rhee, Batista, Salazar, and a number 
of other tyrants. Our China policy strengthens the belief that we are a 
materialistic, complacent, affluent society, opposed to change. To a 
majority of nations, who are in a hurry to change, this belief is a major 
stumbling block in the way of support for the Un:ted States in the Cold 
War. 

“Third, we need to avoid serious defeat in the United Nations. There 
can be little question but that Communist China will be voted in over 
our opposition, and this is not a matter to be taken lightly. Furthermore, 
the exclusion from the Unitea Nations of the nation with the world’s 
largest standing army does little for the cause of peace and order; the 
best argument supports making the United Nations universal, rather than 
a club for our friends and supporters. 

“Fourth, we need to give up the official belief that the People’s 
Republic is a passing phenomenon which our nonrecognition policy is 
hastening to its grave. Communist strength is great enough to make major 
revolt improbable. American nonrecognition has not hindered Peking’s 
growing strength, nor will it in the future. We also need to reject the 
‘fantastic hypothesis’ that Chiang Kai-shek will regain contro] of China, 
or that we will substantially aid him in that endeavor. Should the People’s 
Republic suffer unexpected reverses and should major revolt break out, 
Chiang is not the nucleus around which an alternative government can be 
built. We ought to be in a flexible enough position to be able to cooperate 
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political issues 


with whatever forces come to power. Our present reliance upon Chiang 
as the only possible ‘liberator’ is shortsighted. 

“These four issues alone are of sufficient strength to throw the political 
argument to the side of recognition. But there are other issues on which 
recognition clearly wins out, though the weight of these arguments does 
not count so heavily in the final evaluation. 

“First, if only to convince the rest of the world that we are not 
sabotaging a possible disarmament agreement, we must admit China to 
arms negotiations as a sovereign equal to the other major powers. She 
will not be a cooperative participant, nor can we expect a satisfactory 
control scheme to be easy of achievement; but without her, disarmament 
talks are farcical. Fortunately, the Kennedy Administration sees this 
clearly. 

“Second, we must do what we can to ‘tame’ China, to bring her within 
the sphere of international relations and exert upon her whatever powers 
of diplomacy are available. We cannot expect that recognition and ad- 
mission to the United Nations will reform Peking. We can expect that 
without recognition and admission to the United Nations she will 
continue her present intractable course as a martyr and an outlaw. No 
amount of respectability will cause her to forego the aim of world Com- 
munist domination; but incorporation into the society of nations may 
promote the evolution which Russia has undergone, and bring China also 
to a stage where atomic war will seem unpalatable as a means for achieving 
her ends. 

“Third, we should open up and promote trade with China to benefit 
the American firms presently excluded from such trade and to weaken 
the image of the United States as aggressive and reactionary. Our allies 
have deserted the total embargo on trade, and we stand alone. Our total 
embargo is all the more ridiculous in that nonstrategic American goods 
cleared for shipment to European Communist nations can be quietly 
transshipped to China. Trade would benefit both countries. For effective 
trade, recognition is desirable. 

“Fourth, even if we expect Peking to reject a unilateral offer of recogni- 
tion which does not acknowledge her claim to Taiwan, we should make 
such an offer to put Peking on the defensive and force her to bear the 
responsibility for lack of relations. At present China enjoys enormous bene- 
fit from her role as martyr. A unilateral offer of recognition which China 
rejected would reverse roles, making the United States appear as ‘the 
victim of Peking’s irrationality and stubbornness.’ Peking has shown that 
she is afraid of such a development; the Chinese know well that if we 
made an offer to recognize, we would gain much support from the world 
community, and she would lose correspondingly. At the present juncture 
of events we desperately need such support. We can get it by a unilateral 
offer of recognition, without reducing our commitments to any country 
threatened by Communist aggression. ' 

“There are, then, eight political issues firmly on the side of recognition. 
This leaves but three, and in my judgment, none of them is probative for 
either side. 

_ “1) There is the charge made by anti-recognitionists that our Asian 
allies would be demoralized and cease resistance to communism if we 
were to recognize Peking. There is ample testimony refuting this conten- 
tion. Certainly those of the ruling Nationalist clique who still believe that 
Chiang will retake the mainland would be demoralized by our recogni- 
tion of Peking; but the 8 million Taiwanese over whom Chiang maintains 
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an uneasy rule would welcome his passing. There is little evidence to the 
effect that other Asian allies would be demoralized by recognition. . . . 

“2) There is the charge that United States recognition would be 
followed by similar action on the part of all Asian nations, leading to 
Chinese Communist representation throughout Southeast Asia, enabling 
the Communists to capitalize on the overseas Chinese communities for 
subversion and political support. This argument founders on the facts that 
such overseas Chinese as are susceptible to Communist orientation have 
already ‘gone over’ to Peking; that United States recognition is not likely 
to be decisive in the political orientation of the overseas Chinese in any 
case; that the relatively weak nations of Southeast Asia need not establish 
diplomatic exchange with Peking; and that the only long-term solution 
to the overseas Chinese problem is their assimilation into the nations 
where they reside, rather than an attempt to direct their loyalty to the 
Nationalists. 

“3) There is the argument, made by pro-recognitionists, that we 
could wean China away from Russia by establishing diplomatic contacts, 
thus weakening the Moscow-Peking axis and the Communist bloc. The 
analogy with Tito figures heavily in this line of thought. Unfortunately, 
economic, political, military, and ideological ties bind the two countries 
together too firmly to make this hope a realistic one. There are sound 
arguments for recognition, but this is not one of them. 

“My final auditing of the political issues finds four of them strongly 
supporting recognition, four more moderately supporting recognition, and 
three supporting neither side. To the extent that recognition policy is to 
be governed by the self-interest of the United States, we have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by extending recognition to the People’s 
Republic of China. The case to be made on political grounds is more 
than ample to carry the burden of proof, and to justify a change in policy. 

“There remains only the legal realm to be fitted into the puzzle. To 
my mind, its claims are paramount. . . . Both the force of American 
precedent and the requirements of international law support recognition 
of any government with effective and reasonably permanent control of 
its territory—and this does include Communist China. This regime is 
functioning successfully; it has a mandate from the people which Chiang 
can now never hope to have. It came to power by force and violence— 
so did the United States. It is ‘a general de facto government. . . .” 

“The international lawyers [who advocate recognition] are not Pol- 
lyannas, who expect recognition to solve all our problems. They are not 
soft on communism. They are not insensitive to the other dimensions of 
the China problem—the moral and political. They are scholars, they are 
unbiased, and they are unanimously in support of recognition. . . . They 
know well that the United States cannot, by invasion, intimidation, pres- 
sure, or propaganda establish fox the Chinese people what their will is. 
The Chinese civil war was conclusive in one respect; it established that 
the will of the Chinese people was not represented by the refugee regime 
which we presently support on Taiwan... . 

“Were there a conflict between the outcome of the political issues and 
the conclusions of the legal issues, I should be hard put to form a judg- 
ment. There is no such conflict. The United States should extend diplomatic 
recognition to the Communist Government of China, with or without a 
guarantee of reciprocity, with or without agreement on Peking’s part to 
renounce all claim to sovereignty over Taiwan. I see no other possible 
conclusion.” (Recognition of Communist China?) 
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H. F. Schurmann 


THE GREAT LEAP HALTED 


Dr. Schurmann, associate professor of sociology and history at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), spent a year in Hong Kong observing 
the growing crisis within Communist China resulting from a failure of the 
policies and methods initiated in 1958 under the slogan of the “Great 
Leap Forward” (see also Current, March 1961, page 25). 


“The present crisis . . . has three main aspects: 1) an acute nation- 
wide shortage of food caused by a combination of natural disasters and 
the disruptive effect of the policies of the Leap on agriculture; 2) major 
deficiencies in industry resulting from raw material shortages, transporta- 
tion difficulties, excessive emphasis on quantitative increases in production 
at the expense of quality, and general lack of coordination and careful 
planning; and 3) a serious slackening of effort and sense of commitment 
on the part of the peasantry and the intellectuals. 

“It is not generally realized that Communist China’s second Five-Year 
Plan, which set the course to become known as the Great Leap Forward, 
inaugurated a pattern of development at considerable variance with that 
of the first Five-Year Plan and which deviated sharply, in its organizational 
concepts, from the Soviet model. The basic organizational ideas of the 
first Five-Year Plan had largely been straight borrowings from the U.S.S.R. 
This was a matter not of choice but of necessity, for the center of gravity 
of Chinese economic development lay in Manchuria, where Soviet influ- 
ence ... brought into being a system hardly different from that of the 
U.S.S.R. Thus, the first Five-Year Plan concentrated on heavy industry, 
which meant that economic development was pushed most vigorously in 
a few favored regions, particularly Manchuria. Great bureaucratic and 
technocratic structures arose, characterized by rigorous centralism. Detailed 
centralized planning was emphasized. The dominant principle of industrial 
management was the Soviet ‘single-director system, which gave con- 
siderable weight to the economic bureaucracy, with a consequent diminu- 
tion of the power of the local party committees in certain areas. . . . Land 
reform and a measure of ‘cooperativization’ were carried out in China’s 
vast agricultural areas, but the basic policy, as in the U.S.S.R, was to 
treat agriculture simply as a source of capital accumulation for industrial 
development. . . . 

“If the first Five-Year Plan period had essentially been one of imitation 
of the Soviet model, the second saw the Chinese Communists embark on 
their own ‘road to socialism’ employing their own organizational methods. 
The new organizational approach called for the activation of basic-level 
organizations through the nuclei of party and activist groups rather than 
bureaucratic manipulation from the center, which for the most part has 
been the Soviet method. . . . The pendulum swung from an essentially 
Soviet modus operandi of ‘centralism’ to an essentially Chinese one of 
‘democracy’ (i.e., mass action). 

“These developments set the stage for the Great Leap Forward and 
the introduction of the communes. . . . New industries sprang up through- 
out China, often in areas where rational planning would have discouraged 
capital investment. The ‘backyard steel’ campaign was accompanied by 
an intensified work effort in established industries in order to over-fulfill 
each progressively higher set of production targets. In education, pure 
learning was abandoned in favor of a policy of ‘half study, half work.’ 
But the most far-reaching changes came in the countryside. The communes 
provided the framework for the revolution in agriculture. There is no 
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evidence that the Central Committee specifically planned the form that 
they should take, but the concept of enlarged agricultural units was es- 
sentially in line with an earlier, though only fragmentary, policy of “com- 
bining cooperatives.’ .. . 

“The Great Leap Forward was characterized, above all, by the ‘mass 
movement.’ Meetings of work brigades, teams, and other small groups at 
the base level were held constantly. Party cadres—who by this time held 
most of the leadership positions right down to the nuclear units—spurred 
the masses on to ever greater effort. 

“It was a period of work and more work, of frenzy, and of confidence. 
The production figures announced late in 1958 for both industry and agri- 
culture seemed to confirm the party’s theory that the ‘mass line’ could 
unleash vast new productive forces. After all, labor was China’s most 
abundant asset, and the party seemed to have discovered a device by 
which it could be brought to bear on the economy on a more massive scale 
than ever before. . . . 

“Even before the end of 1958, however, there were signs that the Peking 
leadership was becoming concerned over the excesses of the Great Leap 
and the ‘communization’ program. Initial modifications of the commune 
system were announced following the Sixth Plenum late that year... . 

“The Peking leadership, behind its public facade of confidence, was 
deeply preoccupied by the worsening economic crisis during 1960 and 
was, in fact, engaged in a soul-searching reexamination of its policies. 
This became quite evident when the central party organ Jen-min jih-pao, 
in two important editorials published on November 20 and 25, 1960, 
announced another major policy change affecting the communes. The ef- 
fect of the new shift was virtually to do away with what had been initially 
one of the basic features of commune organization, namely the centralized 
system of labor allocation. .. . 

“While making these important internal changes, the November 1960 
policy statement reunderlined the vital role of the communes themselves. 
The commune was to remain the basic-level unit of the state apparatus, 
as well as the primary unit of banking and financial activities. It would 
continue to operate any local industries established during the Great Leap 
and would remain responsible for basic construction projects (particularly 
irrigation and water works) and, presumably, for disaster relief. It also 
continued to be the base headquarters of the forces entrusted with main- 
taining internal security: i.e., the militia and police. 

“Nevertheless, the new policy clearly spelt a basic change in the 
character of the communes. Whereas their function during the heyday 
of the ‘communization’ drive had been essentially organizational, it had 
now become essentially administrative. Furthermore, as indicated later, 
there have been evidences of a change in the role of the cadres. Once 
something in the nature of military commanders, they are now being gradu- 
ally transformed into administrators—an unhappy role for the party activist 
but one which the situation apparently has forced upon him. In a broader 
sense, the communes had originally been designed to create an organiza- 
tional framework superseding the traditional Chinese village; but the No- 
vember 1960 policy change recognized the failure of that attempt. 

“Up till the end of 1960, the successive revisions of policy announced 
by the Peking leadership had primarily concerned agriculture, but they 
were only the prelude to a more sweeping ‘across-the-board’ shift embodied 
in the decisions of the Ninth Plenum of the Central Committee, which 
met in January 1961. . . . It seems highly possible that the isolation ex- 
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perienced by the Chinese Communists at the Moscow parley (see Current, 
February 1961, page 37)—and its implications for China’s prospects of 
obtaining massive economic aid from the Soviet European bloc—may have 
been an important factor impelling the leadership to swing even more 
sharply away from ‘high speed’ toward ‘balance’ and ‘caution’ in its inter- 
nal policies. . . . 

“Since the Ninth Plenum, there has been direct confirmation that the 
new policy spells a cutback in the projected rate of production increases 
in industry, together with a much greater emphasis on economy and ef- 
ficiency of production, improved labor productivity, and technological 
advance. . . . The changes in Chinese Communist economic policy . . . 
reflect a return to centrally coordinated planning, orderly industrial man- 
agement, and greater stress on technical rather than political competence. 
There is a renewed emphasis on ‘centralized leadership’ and management 
‘from the top down,’ rather than on large-scale mass movements ‘from the 
bottom up... . 

“The shift of policy in agriculture has been even more far-reaching. . . . 
The new revisions of the commune system announced in November 1960 
spelt, in effect, a return to a village-based rural economy. In addition, 
1961 has seen the unfolding of a widespread rectification movement in 
the countryside aimed, as in industry, at curbing the dictatorial tendencies 
of the party cadres... . 

“Rural rectification seems to have had two significant results. First, in 
the communes, it has reinforced the organizational decentralization ef- 
fected under the November 1960 decisions by placing a relatively greater 
share of authority in the hands of the small production brigade cadres, 
who usually are the local village leaders. Frequent positive references in 
the press to ‘old peasants’ testify to a restoration of authority to those 
at the village level with superior knowledge of local conditions. A second 
consequence seems to be a strenuous effort by the party to find new tasks 
for the rural cadres in place of the direct power they wielded in the 
heyday of ‘communization.’ . . 

“But above all the new line in agriculture spells a clear-cut and decisive 
triumph for the Chinese peasantry, with far-reaching social and political 
implications. It constitutes recognition by the regime that the only way 
out of the grave agricultural crisis lies, not in increased pressures, but in 
concessions designed to stimulate the peasantry to renewed effort. Other 
recent developments all confirm this new approach. Thus, the earlier policy 
of excessive egalitarianism has been abandoned in favor of guaranteeing 
the more prosperous villages and harder-working peasants their gains. . . . 

“There has also been a shift in the attitude of the Peking regime towards 
the intellectuals. Ever since the ‘anti-rightist?’ movement of 1957, the 
leadership had pursued a hard line towards the group whose members, 
during the brief interlude of the ‘hundred flowers’ policy, had so grievously 
criticized not only its policies but even the very substance of Communist 
party rule. The hard line sought to correct the ‘individualistic’ thinking 
of the intellectuals by requiring them to perform periodic manual labor. . . . 

“In recent months, however, there have been multiplying evidences of 
a turn away from these policies. . . . So-called ‘meetings of immortals’ 
(shenhsienhui) have been organized throughout the country in an ap- 
parent effort to encourage the intellectuals to speak their minds on a variety 
of issues. 

“There has also been a renewed emphasis in the Chinese Communist 
press on the ‘united front’ and the need to cultivate the support of ‘nonparty 
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cadres’ and ‘democratic elements’—obviously a bid to win over the intel- 
lectuals. Great stress has been placed on the advancement of scientific 
work and raising the levels of education and technology. Gone is the 
doctrinaire and fetishistic emphasis on ‘manual labor.’ . . . Indeed, a new 
‘hundred flowers and hundred schools’ movement has been officially pro- 
claimed. . . . 

“All these shifts relate directly to the threefold crisis described at the 
outset. The retreat in agriculture aims at resolving the critical food situa- 
tion through concessions to the much-abused peasantry; the renewed em- 
phasis on centralized planning and rational management is designed to 
remedy the imbalances produced in industry and the economy generally 
by the haphazard haste of the Great Leap Forward; the relaxation of 
manipulative pressures in the cultural sphere is calculated to win back 
the support and cooperation of the disgruntled intellectuals. . . . 

“All these policy changes reflect a sharp swing away from the basic 
concepts of the Great Leap—a swing from mass manipulation to a limited 
degree of permissiveness; from decentralization to recentralization of 
organization on the national scale, but from centralization to decentraliza- 
tion of authority at the commune level; from exclusive emphasis on the 
party as the leader in all things to a greater reliance on expert direction 
of the economy; from egalitarianism to a policy of differentials and in- 
centives; and, above all, from frenetic exuberance to cautious pragmatism 
(‘all must proceed through experimentation’). 

“The Chinese Communists now seem to be entering a third phase in 
their organizational development. As we have seen, the first phase was 
marked by considerable imitation of Soviet organizational methods and 
practices, while the second was characterized by a swing away from many 
of those methods in favor of a distinctive Chinese ‘road to socialism’ con- 
cretely expressed in the policies of the Great Leap. In the new phase 
that is now unfolding, the Peking regime seems to be aiming at a balance 
between these two extremes. The swing would therefore seem to indicate 
a Chinese retreat toward Soviet concepts of the correct ‘road to socialism,’ 
but there is little doubt that hard economic realities within China, rather 
than any Soviet arguments, were the decisive factor in driving Peking to 
alter its course. 

“Can the new policies resolve China’s internal crisis? No one, not even 
the Chinese leaders themselves, can yet hazard any judgment on that 
score. 

“The most that can be said is that there is no sign at present either 
of a decisive breakdown of the system or of a decisive resolution of the 
crisis. The regime’s system of organized controls itself remains intact. 
However, the policies of total control and total manipulation applied 
in the last few years have failed to bring about an economic break- 
through, and the regime is now hoping, through a relaxation of manipula- 
tive pressure, to evoke a renewed effort from China’s overworked millions. 

“There seems good reason to believe that the internal socio-economic 
crisis is the overriding concern of the Peking regime. Toward that crisis 
the leadership has taken an approach of sober caution and pragmatism. . . . 
The new approach is clearly one that does not lend itself to fanfare of 
the Great Leap variety. Perhaps the leadership is now groping about 
in an effort to put together a new party and organizational line to be 
presented at the Ninth Party Congress, which will have to take place in 
the not too distant future. In any case, in the face of the crisis and 
with no prospects of massive economic aid from the rest of the bloc, 
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the Peking regime is moving with evident care and deliberation.” 
(“Peking’s Recognition of Crisis,” Problems of Communism, Sept.-Oct. 
1961) 


THE GROWTH OF SCIENCE 


At its last annual meeting the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, with the support of the National Science Foundation, 
sponsored a symposium on the sciences in Communist China. Following 
are summaries of the findings. Miss Feinberg was a member of the organ- 
izing staff of the AAAS Symposium. 


“Perhaps China’s greatest need is for scientific manpower, and her pres- 
ent course is to aim for rapid increase in quantity, even at the cost of a con- 
comitant decrease in quality, in the belief—or hope—that the naturally 
gifted will emerge from this minimally educated mass to provide leadership 
and improve quality. . . . 

“Social science in Communist China was found to be practically non- 
existent, except in archaeology and linguistics. ... China is currently under- 
taking the most dramatic and far-reaching linguistic reforms in history. Her 
language, an extremely difficult one to learn, is a major stumbling block to 
mass literacy and full industrial development. The Chinese are working on 
the standardization of the Peking (Mandarin) dialect and searching for 
means of propagating it as a lingua franca for all China, which now has at 
least seven mutually unintelligible dialects. The aim is universal adoption 
of a Peking dialect somewhat relaxed in pronunciation to suit speakers of 
local dialects. Work is also being done to simplify and alphabetize Chinese 
characters to facilitate leaming to read. 

“China is putting great stress on the physical sciences, but almost entirely 
on industrial applications rather than on basic research. Until she has caught 
up industrially she is content to borrow the results of basic research from 
the more advanced nations. The most productive scientists are still those 
who were trained in the West, but for the most part even these men are too 
busy teaching and running institutes to do much original work. Nevertheless 
the Chinese are making advances in physics, mathematics, and chemistry, 
though primarily in applied branches. Lack of heavy nuclear research 
machines in China does not prevent all research in this field, since . . . there 
are a number of Chinese physicists at the Nuclear Research Center at 
Dubna, near Moscow. 

“Geology is a branch of science that has grown enormously in Com- 
munist China—from 200 active geologists before the Second World War to 
21,000 ‘geological workers’ in 1959—as a result of the top priority ac- 
corded the search for new mineral deposits on which to base an industrial 
economy. Most of the ‘geological workers’ are poorly trained by Western 
standards, many of them in China’s twenty-one technical schools of geology. 
Some, however, are also trained in the East European Communist countries, 
and apparently under the leadership of a few well-trained geologists, in- 
cluding some Russians, the ‘geological workers’ are able to carry on the 
extensive prospecting that has shown China to be one of the world’s chief 
reservoirs of raw material... . 

“China has given top priority to all branches of science involving study 
of and efforts to control forces of nature. . . . Not only are the Chinese 
bringing more and more land under irrigation and making extensive studies 
of ways to improve water supply, but they have also installed a vast system 
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of weather stations to provide more accurate analyses of China’s climatic 
characteristics. In ten years China’s weather observation system has jumped 
from twentieth place among nations to fourth, and she now rivals Canada 
for third. Meteorology is an area where concerted effort has been able to 
produce impressive results, since the equipment needed—rain gauges, ther- 
mometers, balloons, radiosondes, river gauges, etc.—is relatively cheap 
and easy to produce, and the costs involved in operation are not excessive. 
Hydrology and oceanography are also fruitful areas of exploitation in this 
great country, with its thousands of lakes, extensive coastline, and vast ex- 
panses of shallow seas favorable to abundant marine life. . . . 

“In the biological sciences the Chinese have a curiously mixed record. 
Their achievements in public health have been most impressive, but at the 
same time they have carried the policy of walking on two legs further in 
medicine than in any other field, not only using traditional Chinese medicine 
while modern medicine catches up, but actually promoting it. . . . 

“Set against this is the remarkable record of achievement in public health. 
According to reports, cholera, plague, and smallpox have been brought 
under control. Malaria, tuberculosis, and parasitic diseases such as schisto- 
somiasis have been drastically reduced. The Communists went all out to 
combat the excessive mortality rate of over four million a year due to these 
and other infectious and parasitic diseases. Sanitation and hygiene seem to 
have become a passionate cause with the people. Rivers and streams have 
been drained and irrigation improved. Refuse dumps and stagnant pools 
have been cleared away and replaced by public parks and recreation areas. 

“Part of the public health program is the effective campaign against the 
‘four major pests’—mosquitoes, flies, rats, and grain-eating sparrows. In 
1959 the Chinese reported killing over a billion sparrows, one and a half 
million rats, a hundred million kilograms of flies, and eleven billion kilo- 
grams of mosquitoes. (Sparrows have now been taken off the list, since it 
was found that they ate insects as well as grain. They have been replaced on 
the list by locusts, long a serious threat to the annual food supply.) 

“In genetics the Chinese Communists are still devoted to a belief in the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, following the Russians Michurin and 
Lysenko. They maintain that the social environment is the direct cause of 
evolutionary changes, the adaptations of organisms of one generation being 
passed along to their offspring. That certain better-adapted organisms do 
survive and reproduce their kind is the fact to be explained, and Communist 
doctrine insists that mutation and survival of the fittest are ‘bourgeois’ 
notions and do not account for it. They seem to be motivated in part by a 
belief that inherited individual differences must be suppressed in the inter- 
ests of bringing about a harmonious Communist state, and also . . . by the 
curious belief that acknowledgement of inherited differences leads to race 
prejudice, whereas to a Western geneticist it seems that the recognition of 
the enormous variety of individual differences cutting across racial lines is 
one of the best arguments against race prejudice. 

“The state of genetics is another example of the extent of political inter- 
ference in the sciences, and the necessity imposed on scientists, especially 
in the social sciences, to draw preordained and approved conclusions. In 
spite of this, China recognizes that science is essential to the foundation of 
a modern industrial state, and has given it high priority. With such extensive 
support from the government for education and applied science, there is 
no reason to believe that China will fail to push ahead in these areas, and 
eventually to begin to make contributions to basic research as well.” (“Re- 
port on the AAAS Symposium,” The China Quarterly, April-June 1961) 
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ANGOLA: ANOTHER CONGO? 


EMERGING AFRICA 


In a dispatch from Leopoldville, a British correspondent reports on 


the struggle in neighboring Angola, where African nationalists have been 


in revolt against the Portuguese for more than nine months (see Current, 
October 1960, page 13). Mr. Howe lives in Africa. 


“The revolt began on the Primavera plantation, near the Matadi border, 
in February. In the twenty-four hours that followed, there were twenty- 
one plantation uprisings. The machete was used more than guns, in those 
early days. Today, the revolution uses modern automatic weapons, and 
permanent resistance guerrilla forces are entrenched in the forested 
mountain near Damba, Nuambuancongo, and other northem market 
centers. From their brush mountain fastnesses, they venture out on com- 
mando raids. Terror, more than destruction, is their major aim. 

“By African standards, casualty statistics are monstrously high. More 
than a thousand Europeans—soldiers, civilians, women, children—have 
been shot or hacked to death. African casualties include the victims of 
firing squads and populations immolated in bumed villages. Nobody knows 
the true figures, and the Portuguese soldiery are certainly not counting 
the charred heads. A Lisbon paper says 50,000. In the frontier area of 
the Congo, more than 60,000 refugees from Portuguese army onslaughts 
are getting Red Cross assistance. 

“Portugal's forces in the field are pretty small—perhaps 20,000 European 
soldiers, including a battalion of parachutists, and 15,000 now-disarmed 
Angolan levies. The entire Portuguese forces in the world cannot surpass 
100,000 men. To increase forces in Angola, Portugal is relying on a white 
militia. The territory’s 1961 defense budget has been raised from $3 
million to $8 million to arm and indemnify these local volunteers, and to 
issue grenades, machine guns, flares, and ammunition to isolated white 
plantations. But Portugal does not possess the force to subdue a general 
uprising by Angolans if the insurgents have sufficient firearms. Portugal's 
chief weapon is intimidation; executions (the clothes, Catholic medallions, 
and other personal possessions are returned to the families so that they 
and their neighbors will be impressed); inferno lines (a narrowing circle 
of brush fire around a conglomeration of villages); bombings; wholesale 
shootings. The Portuguese are determined, tough, and ruthless. 

“But the revolution is spreading. . . . ‘Let them fill Sao Tome and Sao 
Paulo,’ a nationalist militant who recently escaped to Leopoldville chuckled 
bitterly. He named the other prisons. ‘Let them fill Porto Alexandre, Silva 
Porto, Damba, Baia dos Tigres. We are not afraid. We shall build a great 
nation and cement it together with Portuguese bones and blood.’ No love 
is lost, on either side. 

“A year ago, consuls in Luanda were reporting that Angola was 60 
per cent behind the moderate opposition of exiled Humbert Delgado. To- 
day the great white mass has abandoned the opposition cause and is 
clasping for protection at the coat-tails of the Lisbon dictator, Antonio 
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Salazar. They prefer tyranny to the tomb. But the white businessmen of 
Luanda still have a mixture of hatred and contempt for the durable old 
Portuguese premier. ‘He is 700 years old, you know—politically,’ said one 
angry local exporter. “There is no solution to Angola’s problems under 
our present medieval system,’ said a leading local lawyer. But the white 
home-rulers, Delgadoists, Galvaoists, and liberals do not want an African 
independent state that will drive them into the Atlantic. . . . 

“What is the stake in this three-way struggle among the regime, the 
white liberals, and the nationalists? Angola is fourteen times Portugal in 
size. It has five million people. Forty per cent of its export economy is 
coffee, 20 per cent diamonds. Its dollar surplus pays for Portugal's dollar 
deficit, for the United States, its best customer, buys three times as much 
as it sells in the country. The second best customer is the United Kingdom, 
then Portugal, which sells three times as much as it buys. 

“Of its five million population, 250,000 are civilisados—whites who may 
or may not be literate, blacks and browns who can read and write, are 
Catholic, and live as Europeans do. The great majority of the ‘civilized’ 
are whites. Thirty per cent of civilized children are getting an education; 
4 per cent of noncivilized progeny have a privileged place on the benches 
of mission primary schools. In the current six-year development plan, only 
3 per cent of funds are devoted to education and health, taken together. 

“In 1952, 470 years after the Portuguese arrived . . . the territory be- 
came a Portuguese province instead of a colony—the first reform introduced 
for centuries. In another hundred years, a daring young senior official in 
Governor-General Silva Tavares’ office told this correspondent recently, 
Angola will be a second Brazil—though not independent, of course. What 
it would have then would be ‘decentralized, representative, local govern- 
ment,’ legislation subject only to confirmation in Lisbon (presumably by 
a 172-year-old Salazar)... . 

“Until recently, white home-rulers were Portugal’s only political problem 
in Angola. They are what accounts for the intricate security service. Black 
nationalism is something new. It has startled the mother country but has 
not destroyed its blind, superb optimism. Portugal, says Portuguese 
officialdom, cannot even envisage giving up Angola and Mozambique be- 
cause Portugal is too poor to do without them; and Portugal is too poor 
to be indispensable to either after independence. . 

“But a nationalist victory is fiot for tomorrow. Portuguese force and the 
secret police are not the only barriers to the revolution. The country, 
being essentially illiterate, is still tribally divided. The Bakongo in the 
north support the Angolan Peoples’ Union (UPA), which gave the signal 
for the troubles. The Mbundu, the Ambundu, and the Kwamyana on 
the whole do not. There are more than a dozen different nationalist move- 
ments. None is anywhere near as big as the UPA; and the pro-Communist 
one based in Guinea, the Revolutionary Front for Angolan Independence, 
... has recently merged with the UPA... . 

“The leaven of Angolan resistance lives in the Congo, where 60,000 
emigrants from Angola earned, until recent times, a much better living 
than Luanda offers. There are 40,000 in Leopoldville, mostly Bakongo 
and therefore quite at home in this predominantly Mukongo city. . . . The 
party is strong enough to have received a delegation from exiled 
Portuguese opposition leader General Humbert Delgado, to whom it is 
cool (Delgado’s supporters in Angola do not want African home rule; but 
Delgado would be a better prospect than Salazar). 

“In Leopoldville, UPA leader [Holden] Roberto (a 36-year-old former 
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Belgian Congo civil servant who has spent only about four years in Angola 
since his birth in Sao Salvador in 1925) coordinates the rising, and plans 
other moves . . . to keep Angola in the world’s eye. 

“Roberto, who physically resembles Lumumba but appears to have more 
depth, has been three times to the United Nations, spending eight months 
in the United States on the first visit. He has also had seven months in 
Accra, and this summer visited Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tunisia, and Switzer- 
land, lobbying for moral help. . . . He makes a good impression, but is 
ideologically left of center, thus leaving the U. S. State Department in 
doubt as to whether he is the man to back. After independence, he will 
probably, if in charge, tend to err on the side of ruthlessness, of emotional 
anti-Portugalism. Even in Roberto’s hands—which are steadier than were 
Lumumba’s—Angola will probably do a Congo. 

“Angola can hardly do better: it is much less developed than the Congo, 
has an infinitesimal élite, and speaks a language almost as dead as Latin, 
which makes it difficult to recruit technical assistance. The Portuguese 
official reply to the absence of education is that the country can do with- 
out a discontented, jobless élite. ‘Economic expansion first!’ has been the 
slogan. But economic expansion in recent years has not created the jobs 
for Africans which would have justified more education, under this phi- 
losophy; for the new jobs have gone to Portugal’s ever-increasing, govern- 
ment-encouraged flow of emigrants, not all of whom are needed for the 
new agricultural projects. European emigrants, invented as a policy to 
make Portugal’s stake in Angola even stronger than during the past five 
centuries, are undermining it by the enmity they create and by their racism. 
The older Portuguese colonists were conquerors, not white supremacists 
—there is a difference. The new colonists are emotional racists, as are all 
threatened poor whites in black places. 

“Portugal does not admit that there is an African political problem in 
Angola. . . . Officialdom in Angola believes the present risings are aimed 
more at toppling Salazar in Portugal than Portugal in Angola. Therefore, 
it is an internal problem... . 

“Angola’s commercial-world Jacobins, though less liberal than most 
European liberals in Africa, have perhaps the most realistic view of the 
situation. They want democratic reforms, but not too fast—just fast enough 
to stave off political disaster. They want an end to forced labor. They 
want an escudo zone, to protect the local currency, now suffering from 
a grave lack of confidence. They favor close cooperation with the Latin- 
American nations. The pace of democratic reform would be geared to 
the increased pace of education they wish to see—democracy requires 
an understanding of democracy. But their chances of putting these ideas 
across in Lisbon are small, and time is running out. 

“The bittersweet smell of independence, chaotic and mysterious, is in 
the air. It will come . . . from the heart of the Angolan darkness . . . 
well before ten years is up. . . . And still nothing will have been 
done to make independence work. Perhaps the whole concept of inde- 
pendence is too big for a small power like Portugal to think about. 

“But how long can Europe’s second poorest nation resist Africa’s gallop- 
ing gale of change? And how long can we in the West appear less 
enthusiastic tian the Eastern bloc for the revolution? Portugal is an ally 
and must be handled as delicately as circumstances permit. But Africa 
is uncommitted, a circumstance that permits of no ambiguity, on our part, 
in matters such as the revolution in Angola.” (“Revolution in Angola,” 
The Progressive, October 1961) 
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F. Taylor Ostrander 


MAKING ECONOMIC AID EFFECTIVE 


WHAT PRIORITY FOR AFRICA? 


Mr. Ostrander is assistant to the chairman, American Metal Climax, Inc. 


“In the Administration’s presentation of the proposed Act for Inter- 
national Development, we are told that in Africa only Tunisia and Nigeria 
—in tropical Africa, only Nigeria—have reached . . . a stage of meaningful 
planning, social progress, and quality of public administration as to entitle 
them to serious consideration for development loans. . . . The reason given 
for this is that in Africa ‘the new governments have only recently taken 
over the responsibility for their development activities from the colonial 
powers and have not yet had the time or the resources to examine their 
development problems with the care required to determine their priority 
needs.’ . . . In the meantime, apparently, education is to have the principal 
priority in our aid for most of the countries of Africa... . 

“I would predict that program planners in a number of African 
countries . . . will want more than development grants. . . . They will 
want to get on with the job of a broadly-based development program, in 
agriculture, in commerce, in general economic activity. They will need to 
do this to maintain their political equilibrium and to begin to provide to 
their peoples some early results. . . . The United States will not be able to 
let them down—neither the leaders nor the peoples. . . . 

“It is not just meeting the impatience of African leaders and countries 
which leads me to urge this. The picture of the primitiveness of the African 
administrative systems and of their unreadiness for development efforts can 
easily be overdone. Wherever there was British or French colonial ad- 
ministration, a not wholly unsatisfactory framework has been provided for 
government, for administration, and for planning. . . . Let me put it 
positively. In their own way, and with reference to their own problems, 
many of the independent African countries and all of the countries still 
under British protection should be as ready to undertake concentrated 
economic efforts under so-called ‘plans of immediate action’ as are the 
Latin American republics which have just agreed at Punta del Este to 
undertake such initial plans in the new Alliance for Progress. . . . 

“I will go further than this. The African nations may be in a more 
advantageous position than many Latin American nations precisely be- 
cause they have not gone through the past hundred and fifty years of 
stagnation and perversion of justice with systems of administration based 
on century-old traditions of Spanish colonial authoritarianism which was 
in turn based on the medieval church. Land reform is not the same urgent 
problem in Africa as in Latin America—the tribal system has not permitted 
large concentrations of land in the hands of a few. Most African housing 
may look as bad as slums, but the problem is not slum clearance. Neither 
is there an urgent need to reform the tax structure away from present 
inequities on the side of the indigenous wealthy, as in Latin America. 
Perhaps, because of the improvements that have been introduced into 
colonial administrations by both France and Britain in the fifteen years 
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since World War II, the administrative organizations of the African 
countries may be closer to being prepared to support development than 
the administrative organizations of many Latin American countries. 

“Our emphasis on African education is another factor which, I believe, 
brings the danger of misdirected effort and of standing in the way of our 
real objective of creating economic development for the peoples of the 
African nations. In the first place, we may be overemphasizing university 
education. . . . I begin to feel that we are in danger of providing a 
top-heavy intelligentsia for African nations, accustomed to all the intel- 
lectual luxuries of our educational system and accustomed to all the 
physical luxuries of the American and British and Parisian standards of 
living. Even the expansion of secondary education, which is also a priority 
target for the African nations, runs grave dangers of being considered 
primarily or even exclusively as a training ground for preparation for 
university education. . . . It is far more important for Africa today to 
have men who can tinker with tools and motors and pumps and electric 
wiring than it is to have the elegant products of black Etons and the 
even more polished products of Oxford and the American Ivy League 
colleges. . . . 

“I believe that the most practical way to provide this kind of vocational 
learning in Africa is not by providing technical high schools and vocational 
training schools, but by loosening the restrictions on individual economic 
activity, providing new incentives for economic activity, freedom for 
African enterprise, learning by doing and particularly learning by follow- 
ing the dollar or the pound or the franc. What Africa needs is inelegant 
education. . . . 

“One of the most limiting factors in Africa today—it is Africa's substitute 
for the heavy hand of Spanish colonial tradition—is the paternalistic non- 
economic tradition that has resulted from French and British colonial 
administrations. It is as though nineteenth century Victorian authoritarian- 
ism, a doctrinaire socialist view, a wartime system of controls, and a 
colonial bureaucracy had all been scrambled together. . . . In British and 
French Africa the economic man—even an economic white man—of the 
individualistic kind that we had in our West when it was developed 
would hardly be recognized, certainly would not be welcomed, and 
probably not tolerated. . . . This colonial paternalism has led to the 
stifling of incipient and perfectly normal economic activity on the part 
of the Africans of many of the countries of Africa. In colonial administra- 
tions—and in their independent aftermaths in most of the countries of Africa 
aside from a few coastal areas—free economic forces have not yet had a 
chance.” 

What can be done? “My answer to this question is that we must show 
similar leadership by calling for a Punta del Este type of conference of 
African nations by the spring of 1964, at the latest. . . . Only American 
resources and leadership are adequate to the size and urgency of African 
development in the period ahead. . . . It may . . . be argued that we will 
have to wait until Africa has achieved some form of Pan African unification 
before an outside massive aid program can begin. . . . [But] the Alliance 
for Progress has not waited for any significant degree of unification in 
Latin America. It is soundly based on individual national states. . . . The 
Conference of Latin American States at Punta del Este gave a regional 
backdrop for national efforts. . . . This is the way it should be in Africa.” 
(“What Next in Aid for Africa?” Address to government African experts, 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 21, 1961) 
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CITIES TO LIVE IN 


THE NEED FOR METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 


A report of the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
presents suggestions for federal, state and local action to improve govern- 
mental structure, organization and planning in metropolitan areas. Among 
the twenty-five members of the Commission are the Secretaries of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Labor and the Treasury; the governors of Kansas, 
Ohio, South Carolina and Idaho; the mayors of Cleveland, Seattle, Tucson 
and Los Angeles; three U. S. Senators and three Representatives; two state 
senators; and three county supervisors. 


The problems “of governmental structure, organization, planning, and 
cooperation in the metropolitan area are so critical as to require the usher- 
ing in of an ‘era of reciprocal forbearance’ among the units of government 
concerned. For example, unless counties and cities are willing to yield some 
autonomy to each other and unless the states take necessary, though con- 
troversial, action along a number of fronts, the final result can only be a 
much wider assertion of direct federal action and control than either states 
or local government officials or the people themselves would be willing to 
accept under normal circumstances. 

“This result will come about if the battle lines among levels of govern- 
ment continue to harden and there is continued thwarting of the desires 
of the people for adequate and efficient local government in the metropol- 
itan areas. Wholesale assumption of metropolitan area functions by the 
Federal Government is now recommended by few, if any, thoughtful 
people; but it will surely come to pass if the only alternative is chaos, dis- 
integration, and bickering at the local level.” 

States should authorize local governments: to exercise their powers 
jointly or cooperatively; to contract with one another for the rendering of 
governmental services; to transfer responsibilities to county governments; 
and to establish metropolitan service corporations, subject to voter ap- 
proval on the basis of an area-wide majority, with appropriate borrowing 
and taxing power. 

States should authorize the establishment of commissions to study local 
government structure and services. Their proposals should become effec- 
tive if approved at a special election. Area planning bodies, with repre- 
sentatives from the political subdivisions of the area, should be authorized 
to plan for land use and capital facilities and to review local zoning 
ordinances, 

The legislatures should establish a unit of state government for metro- 
politan affairs and a program “of financial and technical assistance to 
metropolitan areas in such fields as urban planning, urban renewal, build- 
ing code modernization, and loca] government organization and finance.” 
Governors should be empowered to resolve disputes among local govern- 
ments within metropolitan areas. 

Some limitations should be introduced “against the historical concepts 
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Herbert J. Gans 


of home rule as applied to political subdivisions located within metropolitan 
areas.” The incorporation of new municipalities within metropolitan areas 
should be subjected to review and control by the state. The inhabitants of 
unincorporated territory should not have the sole power to initiate annexa- 
tion proceedings nor should they “possess an absolute power to veto a pro- 
posed annexation which meets appropriate standards of equity.” 

Even if the state and local governments face up to their responsibilities 
as recommended, “the national character of a number of metropolitan 
problems dictates increased attention and concern on the part of the na- 
tional government.” The impact of federal programs at the local level 
should be coordinated more effectively among the responsible federal 
agencies. And it should be required by law that all local applications for 
federal aid involving housing, transportation, urban renewal, hospital con- 
struction and waste disposal be reviewed.and commented on, though not 
necessarily approved, by a legally constituted metropolitan planning 
agency. 

In addition, “it can be argued persuasively that the Federal Government 
has at least as great a responsibility to provide financial assistance for com- 
prehensive metropolitan area planning as it does to provide financial as- 
sistance in functional activities such as housing, highways, and hospitals.” 
The Federal Government should support suitable planning agencies with 
continuing matching-fund grants and sustained technical assistance. 

“Moderate federal action now, designed to stimulate more effective state 
and local action, is much to be preferred to a more unitary approach at 
a later date.” (“Governmental Structure, Organization, and Planning in 
Metropolitan Areas,” report by the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations to the House Committee on Government Operations, 
May 22, 1961) 


CAN PLANNING MAKE Goop NEIGHBORS? 


_Associate professor Gans teaches city planning and sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Many influential planners favor residential areas that are balanced, em- 
bodying various kinds of people and homes, particularly different age 
groups and socio-economic levels. No one can quarrel with their ends. “A 
society of diverse people taking pride in their diversity, enriching their 
own and their children’s lives by it, and cooperating to achieve democracy 
and to alleviate useless social conflict is a delightful and desirable vision. . . . 

“The belief in the efficacy of heterogeneity is based on the assumption 
that if diverse people live together, they will inevitably become good 
neighbors or even friends and, as a result, learn to respect their differ- 
ences.” 

However, an examination of community formation in Park Forest, II., 
and Levittown, N. J., shows that, while architectural and site plans can 
encourage social contact between neighbors, “homogeneity of background 
or of interests or values is necessary for this contact to develop into any- 
thing more than a polite exchange of greetings. . . . A mixing of all age 
and class groups is likely to produce at best a polite but cool social climate, 
lacking the consensus and intensity of relations that is necessary for mutual 
enrichment.” 

Conflict is as probable as cooperation. For example, “most neighbor 
disputes arise about the children and... . stem from differences in child- 
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rearing norms among the classes and among parents of different educa- 
tional backgrounds. People who want to bring their children up one way 
do not long remain tolerant of the parents of a playmate who is being 
reared by diametrically opposed methods. People with higher incomes and 
more education may feel that they or their children are being harmed 
by living among less advantaged neighbors. The latter are likely to feel 
equally negative about the ‘airs’ being put on by the former, although 
some may want to keep up, especially in matters concerning the children. 
This can wreck family budgets and, occasionally, family stability as well. . . . 

“The virtues ascribed to heterogeneity are more often associated with 
the degree and type of population homogeneity found in the typical new 
suburb. Much has been written about the alleged dangers of homogeneity, 
but, frequently, these allegations are based on the false assumption that, 
because the suburbs as a whole are statistically more homogeneous than 
cities as a whole, suburbanites are all alike. Even if they were alike in age 
and income—which is not true—they would still be different in occupation, 
educational level, ethnic and religious background, and regional origin, as 
well as temperament. 

“In actual fact, many suburban subdivisions are more heterogeneous 
than the urban neighborhoods from which some of their residents came. 
For example, in Levittown, N. J., many people felt that they were en- 
countering a greater mixture of backgrounds than where they had lived 
before. The fact that most people were similar enough in age and, to a 
lesser extent, income, enabled them to become friendly with people of 
different occupations, religions, ethnic backgrounds, or regional origins for 
the first time in their lives. Many felt that they had been enriched by 
experiencing this diversity. This would not have been possible if marked 
differences in age and income had also been present. It would seem, there- 
fore, that in the large ‘brand name’ suburbs, at least, the relatively greater 
homogeneity of age and income provides the cultural and social pre- 
requisites which allow people to enjoy their neighbors’ heterogeneity with 
respect to other, less basic characteristics. 

“Heterogeneity is also thought to engender the tolerance necessary for 
the achievement of local democracy and for the reduction of social and 
political conflict. When differences between people are small, residents 
of an area can develop tolerance toward each other; they can even agree 
to ignore some important differences that stand in the way of consensus. 
More extreme population heterogeneity is not likely to have the same 
result. 

“Sizable differences, especially with regard to fundamental social and 
economic interests, are not erased or set aside by the mere fact of living 
together. For example, many suburban communities today are split over 
the question of school expenditures. Upper-middle- and middle-class 
residents, for whom high-quality schooling is important regardless of price, 
cannot often find a common meeting ground with lower-middle-class resi- 
dents, who may have different definitions of quality and who place less 
urgent priority on getting their children into a ‘good’ college, or with 
working-class residents for whom tax economy is often—and of sheer neces- 
sity—the most important consideration. Under such conditions, hetero- 
geneity is not likely to encourage greater tolerance, and the struggle 
between competing points of view may be so intense that the relatively 
fragile norms of democratic procedure sometimes fall by the wayside. 
Homogeneity facilitates the workings of the democratic process, but this 
is no solution for a pluralist society such as ours. Nevertheless, hetero- 
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geneity itself does not facilitate the achievement of the democratic norms 
of community decision-making. 

“The value of population heterogeneity for children is based on the 
assumption that they discover other age-groups and classes through visual 
contact, and that they learn how to live with them through the resulting 
social contact. In actual fact, however, children develop their conceptions 
of society and the ability to get along with diverse types from the actions 
and attitudes of the persons with whom they come into close and continual 
social contact—especially parents, playmates, and teachers. Mere visual 
contact does not, however, result in close contact. Although a city child 
may see all segments of society, he is not likely to come into close contact 
with them. . . . If community heterogeneity had the positive effects at- 
tributed to it, we should expect that city children, who do see more 
nonwhites, would exhibit greater racial tolerance than surburban ones. 
This has not happened, however. . . 

“The older city child differs from his suburban peer in that he is more 
likely to have close contact with children of diverse background, for ex- 
ample, of class and race, because urban schools usually draw from a wider 
variety of residential areas than suburban ones. Although researchers are 
still undecided whether close contact will increase tolerance and under- 
standing—or under what conditions it is likely to have more positive than 
negative effects—such contacts should be encouraged wherever possible. 
This would suggest the desirability of heterogeneous schools, in the suburbs 
as well as in the city. 

“Heterogeneity is also valued for the opportunity it provides for ex- 
posure to alternative and, by implication, better ways of life. Elizabeth 
Wood’s recent argument for the balanced neighborhood [see Current, 
May 1961, page 26] stresses this value. She is concerned primarily with 
public housing and argues that middle-class people have generally pro- 
vided working-class ones with organizational leadership and with models 
to inspire them to accept middle-class standards. If public housing projects 
and the neighborhoods in which they are located are homogeneously work- 
ing class or lower class, the population is deprived of the two functions 
supposedly performed by the middle class. 

“Middle-class people have traditionally supplied leadership in settle- 
ment houses and similar institutions located in working-class neighbor- 
hoods; however, these institutions have not attracted large working-class 
clientele except from among the socially mobile and from children. . . . 
Today, however, public housing attracts or accepts mainly the deprived 
lower-class population, which stays away from middle-class institutions and 
does not often join voluntary associations of any kind. The deprived popula- 
tion needs and wants help, but so far, it has not often accepted leader- 
ship from the types of middle-class institutions and persons who offer it. 

“No one knows what motivates working-class people to adopt middle- 
class standards, or whether the presence of middle-class neighbors is likely 
to do so. . . . My own impression is that heterogeneity enables those 
already motivated toward social mobility to leam from their middle-class 
neighbors and that, in some instances, the exposure to such neighbors can 
inspire previously unmotivated individuals to change their ways. As pre- 
viously noted, close contact can have negative as well as positive conse- 
quences, for working-class people are as likely to resent the ‘uppity’ 
behavior of middle-class residents as they are to adopt it. 

“Success in teaching altemative ways of life seems to be dependent 
on three conditions. First, the people involved must have the necessary 
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economic wherewithal and the social skills required for the new way. 
Second, sociologists of social stratification have found that ideas and values 
are diffused from one class to the one immediately ‘above’ or ‘below’ it, 
rather than between classes that diverge sharply in income, education, 
and other background characteristics. Consequently, positive effects are 
more likely to be achieved under conditions of moderate population 
heterogeneity. Extreme heterogeneity is likely to inhibit communication 
and to encourage mutual resentment, whereas moderate heterogeneity pro- 
vides enough compatibility of interests and skills to enable communica- 
tion—and therefore learning—to take place. Third, the ‘teachers’ must be 
sympathetic to the needs and backgrounds of their students, and must 
have sufficient empathy to understand their point of view. . . . 

“I have tried to show that the advantages of heterogeneity and the 
disadvantages of homogeneity have both been exaggerated and that 
neither is unqualifiedly good or bad. Extreme forms of either are un- 
desirable. Complete or near-complete homogeneity, as in a company town 
where everyone has the same kind of job, is clearly objectionable. Total 
heterogeneity is likely to be so uncomfortable that only those who want 
no social contact with neighbors would wish to live under such conditions. 
Even then, it would be tolerable only in apartment buildings in which 
visual contact between residents is minimal. Both extremes are rarely 
found in actual communities. In considering planning implications, we 
need concern ourselves primarily with more moderate forms.” 

At the block level, “the degree of heterogeneity advocated in the bal- 
anced community concept—which comes close to total heterogeneity—is 
unlikely to produce social relationships of sufficient intensity to achieve 
either a positive social life or the cultural, political, and educational values 
sought through the balanced community. The ideal solution is sufficient 
homogeneity with respect to those characteristics that will assure: 
enough consensus between neighbors to prevent conflict; positive although 
not necessarily intensive relationships between neighbors with respect to 
common needs and obligations; [and] the possibility for some mutual 
visiting and friendship formation for those who want it in the immediate 
vicinity. This should provide sufficient heterogeneity to create some diver- 
sity as well... . 

“At the community level, and especially at the level of the politically 
defined community, population heterogeneity is desirable. It is not a proper 
means to the ends for which it has been advocated, although a moderate 
degree of heterogeneity may aid in the achievement of the educational 
and exposure values. Rather, its desirability must be argued in relation 
to two other values. First, ours is a pluralistic society, and local com- 
munities should reflect this pluralism. Second, and more important as long 
as local taxation is the main support for community services, homogeneity 
at the community level encourages undesirable inequalities. The high- 
income suburb can build modern schools with all the latest features; the 
low-income suburb is forced to treat even minimal educational progress 
as a luxury. Such inequity is eliminated more efficiently by federal and 
state subsidy than by community heterogeneity, but the latter is essential 
as long as such subsidies are so small.” 

The building of homogeneous subdivisions in or near existing towns 
seems to make for a generally satisfactory degree of heterogeneity. But 
“acceptance of house-price homogeneity should not be interpreted as a 
justification for accompanying by-products, and especially for racial or re- 
ligious discrimination.” Nor does it excuse the present suburban market 
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arrangements for their inability to house low- and even medium-income 
families. 

“At the present time, population heterogeneity as advocated by planners 
is not workable. Neither home purchasers nor tenants seem to want it, 
and the housing market is not organized to provide it. . . . Moreover, 
even if it could be implemented, it would not solve the problems that 
currently beset our communities. Indeed, the opposite is closer to the truth; 
population heterogeneity cannot be achieved until the basic metropolitan- 
area social problem is solved. This I believe to be the economic and social 
inequalities that still exist in our society, as expressed in the deprivations 
and substandard living conditions of the lowest socio-economic strata of 
the metropolitan-area population. . . . 

“Such a change in planning emphasis will not by itself solve the 
problem (even an intensive national program geared to reduce all in- 
equality cannot erase immediately the inequities of a century), but it will 
be making a contribution toward the eventual solution. 

“The reduction of inequalities may also have some positive consequences 
for population heterogeneity. At first, greater social and economic equality 
would result in greater homogeneity of income, education, and the like. 
This homogeneity would, however, extend to a larger number of people 
the opportunity to make choices, and this in turn is likely to result in 
more heterogeneity of attitude and behavior. Thus, if more people have 
the discretionary income and the skills to make choices, they will begin 
to express and to implement preferences. This can create a demand for 
greater diversity in housing, recreation, taste, and in many other aspects 
of life. 

“It must be stressed, however, that the resulting heterogeneity would 
be qualitatively different from the type that exists today. The disappear- 
ance of ways of life based on deprivation would do away with such 
phenomena as the street life of the overcrowded slum which now pro- 
vides a measure of variety to the social and physical landscape of a middle- 
class society. Thus, there would undoubtedly be less clearly visible cultural 
diversity, especially since ethnic differences and exotic immigrant neighbor- 
hoods are also disappearing. Conversely, the ability of people to make 
choices should result in greater expression of individual preferences. 
Even now, homeowners in the Park Forests and the Levittowns make 
more individual changes in their houses than do the owners of urban 
row-houses. 

“There is no reason to expect that homogeneity of class and age will 
ever be totally eliminated in residential areas. But it is possible that a 
somewhat closer approximation to the kind of residential heterogeneity 
advocated by planners may be realized when the extreme cultural dif- 
ferences have disappeared and when a greater number of people have 
more freedom of choice with respect to residence.” (“The Balanced Com- 
munity: Homogeneity or Heterogeneity in Residential Areas?” Journal 
of the American Institute of Planners, August 1961) 


SAUL STEINBERG’S NEIGHBORS 


Saul Steinberg As a special supplement to its August 1961 issue, the Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners published 48 pages of “Steinberg on the City,” selected 
from his published work. The drawings on the next four pages appeared in 

The Labyrinth, Dessins and The Art of Living. 
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EDUCATING WHOM FOR WHAT? 


THE VARIETIES OF EXCELLENCE 


Professor McClelland is chairman of the Center for Research in Person- 
ality at Harvard University. 


“Americans have discovered, and are pursuing with alarming vigor, a 
system for encouraging excellence. It may be summed up briefly in the 
following formula: the best boys should go to the best schools and then 
on to the best jobs. . . . The formula is an attractive one and has always 
appealed to important American values—like belief in achievement and 
in giving everyone a fair chance to get ahead according to his merit... . 
Why, then, does it make us slightly uneasy?” 

The core of the problem lies in the implicit definition of talent and 
ability as “academic excellence, skill in taking examinations, in following 
instructions and finding solutions to problems set by others. This is an 
extraordinarily important type of excellence. . . . But it is not the only 
type of excellence. It just happens to be the only one that we psychologists 
can measure at the present time with any degree of certainty, and, there- 
fore, it tends to get more than its share of attention. 

“If the better colleges go on admitting solely or primarily on this basis, 
everyone will lose in the long run. The better colleges will lose because 
they are excluding students whose excellence, though not so obvious, can 
contribute much to making a college experience more educational for all 
concemed, Society will lose because young people with very important 
nonacademic talents will not be exposed to the most liberalizing kind of 
education. Most importantly, the students themselves will lose—both those 
admitted and those not admitted—because the system tells them that there 
is only one kind of excellence that really counts: the ability to take examina- 
tions and get good grades in school. . . . 

“Let me give three brief illustrations of what I have in mind. For over 
a dozen years now, I have been concerned as a professional psychologist 
with understanding the nature of a particular human motive called the 
‘need for Achievement,’ the desire to do a good job of work. In a crude 
sort of way, we can measure it, and by now we have developed a pretty 
fair understanding of what people are like in whom such a need is very 
strong. To oversimpify a little, they seem characterized by ‘the entrepre- 
neurial spirit,’ by a desire and a capacity to do well in situations which 
challenge their ingenuity and resourcefulness. They are particularly apt 
to be successful in business, rather than the professions, and wherever a 
large number of them collect in a particular country at a particular time, 
the country has tended to show rapid economic development. In short, 
these men represent a valuable national resource, a type of excellence that 
should be encouraged. In a very real sense, it is on them that the future 
economic well-being of everyone in the country rests. Yet their need for 
Achievement does not lead them to do particularly well in school. Perhaps 
the reason lies partly in the fact that they like to solve problems set by 
themselves, rather than those set for them by others; but the fact remains 
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that whatever the reason, they are not likely to be viewed with particular 
approval by their teachers or selected for help by present tests of academic 
excellence. Where do they fit in the current system for encouraging ex- 
cellence? 

“Or consider another example—curiosity. . . . Curiosity may be defined 
as a desire to know, or as the knowledge of, things one is not supposed 
to know; whereas academic excellence is defined as knowing what one is 
supposed to know or has been taught. To test for curiosity, one might 
have to inquire into matters that the student had not been taught at all 
or that he could not be expected to know because of insufficient back- 
ground in his previous training or in the test item itself. . . . 

“Finally, let us consider briefly the problem of excellence in the other 
half of the human race, women. . . . A recent nation-wide survey has 
clearly shown that women are unhappier and wc-ry more than men. They 
ought to. They are caught up in a system which does not encourage or 
recognize the types of excellence at which they are best. . .. They have been 
gulled. They have swallowed the male definition of excellence, in terms 
of full-time work, visible achievements, measurable results (e.g., money 
earned), the manipulation of nature, etc. There are other types of human 
excellence without which life would hardly be worth living, and I do not 
mean sewing or the art of polite conversation. I do mean such character- 
istics as sensitivity to other human beings, compassion, richness and 
variety of imaginative life, or a lifelong concern for a particular scientific 
problem, whether one is paid to work on it or not. These are less visible 
and less measurable types of human excellence, but nonetheless important 
for all that. ... 

“But suppose they can be identified. How are they to be encouraged? 
Does it mean the schools should teach and grade curiosity, the need for 
Achievement, imaginativeness, and sensitivity? That way lies certain 
disaster. It is caricatured by those educators who have argued that every- 
one must be good at something and that therefore the schools must discover 
and teach that something, whether it be cooperativeness in play or prepara- 
tion for happiness in marriage. . . . 

“If the usual methods of encouraging excellence— [by formal teaching 
and the external rewards of grades]—do not work for such qualities, what 
does? Unfortunately, psychologists have only just begun to work on such 
problems. . . . However, one conclusion is already fairly well established, 
even at this early stage in the research. Schools and colleges tend to develop 
distinctive ‘personalities,’ distinctive and persistent climates of opinion that 
have rather marked effects on students attending them.” Certain under- 
graduate colleges excel in the production of scientists, whereas others 
produce more humanists, or lawyers. “At Haverford the students are more 
community-minded, at Wesleyan they express a stronger ethical-religious 
concern, at state universities they are more often interested in promoting 
their careers than in a general liberal-arts education.” A study suggests that 
Harvard's effect on its students may be “very much like the one people 
have been claiming it has had for over a hundred years. It turns out stu- 
dents who tend to feel indifferent, superior, and slightly disillusioned. 
There are very few ‘committed romantics’ among its graduates. . . . 

“There are certain to be those at Harvard who will object to its style, 
who will think that it should turn out more committed people. But why 
should a college or any educational institution be all things to all students, 
or, what is worse, be like every other institution? Harvard encourages a 
certain type of excellence. Let other colleges encourage other types. It 
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means, of course, that not all the best brains in the country should go 
to Harvard, however good it may be academically. Society needs brainy 
romantics as well as brainy critics. The most serious weakness in the argu- 
ment that the best students should go to the best schools is the naive 
assumption that the best schools academically can be the ‘best,’ too, in 
the effects they have on character and personality, in shaping other types 
of human excellence. But let this not be an excuse for easy local pride. 
No college or university can lay a serious claim to the best students in 
its area if it is all things to all men and has developed no distinctive 
excellence of its own. 

“Varieties of excellence in individuals, therefore, can be encouraged by 
varieties of excellence in the educational institutions they attend; but one 
more step is necessary for such a system to work. The institutions must 
avoid admitting students solely in terms of one type of excellence, namely, 
academic promise or performance. . . . 

“The clock is certainly not going to be turned back. The old leisurely, 
relaxed, admissions procedures cannot be reinstated with the competitive 
pressure for entrance into college growing year by year. What can be 
done, practically speaking? I have a dream about a new type of ad- 
missions procedure that I would at least like to see tried out at one of 
our better colleges. First, the admissions office would set a floor for pre- 
dicted academic performance. It should not be set too high. For the sake 
of argument, let us say that it is set at ‘C, a passing grade at most 
colleges. Only those boys who on the basis of the usual academic tests 
had a predicted average grade of ‘C’ would be further considered for 
admission. Then, within that group, quotas should be set up for various 
types of excellence. For example, the one hundred boys with the highest 
academic prediction should be admitted, then the one hundred with the 
most curiosity, another hundred with the highest need for Achievement, 


one hundred with the greatest imaginativeness or the most political ability, 
and so on down the list. The professors would be sure to protest, and 
perhaps they should get the qi:sta of the academically talented up to 50 
per cent, but at least the principle would be established that other types 
of excellence deserve the kind of education that college is giving.” 
(“Encouraging Excellence,” Daedalus, Fall 1961. To be published as 
Excellence and Leadership in a Democracy by Columbia University Press) 


WHAT KIND OF BOYS DOES HARVARD WANT? 


A former dean of Harvard College, in his final report as chairman of 
the admission and scholarship committee, raises questions that relate to the 
basic purposes of liberal education. 


“The make-up of the Harvard student body was determined by natural 
forces, not by conscious planning, for over three hundred years, and the 
College has had a significant degree of selectivity for only about ten years. 
We now face the necessity for a considered decision about the kind of 
students we want, within the limits of what we can get.” Quite simply, 
does Harvard want only the top one per cent, or even better, the top 
half of one per cent, of American college students? “Despite the obvious 
attractiveness of such a single-factor selection policy, I have serious doubts 
as to whether it would be in the best interests of Harvard, or indeed 
whether it would work, in the sense of bringing to Harvard the highest 
proportion of genuinely powerful, creative and useful minds. 
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“It might work if we knew better how to identify real, as distinguished 
from apparent, intellectual power and creativity at the secondary school 
level. At present we rely basically for our evaluation of academic ability 
on test scores and rank-in-class . . . but there are increasing doubts as 
to whether these two items measure anything except the probability of 
getting certain kinds of grades in college, and even in grade-predicting 
terms these data become less and less reliable for discriminating among 
individuals as the [range of scores] narrows and the number of schools 
represented in the candidate group increases. 

“The student who ranks first in his class may be genuinely brilliant. 
Or he may be a compulsive worker or the instrument of domineering 
parents’ ambitions or a conformist or self-centered careerist who has 
shrewdly calculated his teachers’ prejudices and expectations and dis- 
covered how to regurgitate efficiently what they want. Or he may have 
focussed narrowly on grade-getting as compensation for his inadequacies 
in other areas, because he lacks other interests or talents or lacks passion 
and warmth or normal healthy instincts or is afraid of life. The top high 
school student is often, frankly, a pretty dull and bloodless, or peculiar, 
fellow. The adolescent with wide-ranging curiosity and stubborn inde- 
pendence, with a vivid imagination and desire to explore fascinating by- 
paths, to follow his own interests, to contemplate, to read the unrequired 
books, the boy filled with sheer love of life and exuberance, may well 
seem to his teachers troublesome, undisciplined, a rebel, may not conform 
to their stereotype and may not get the top grades and the highest rank 
in class. He may not even score at the highest levels in the standard 
multiple choice admission tests, which may well reward the glib, facile 
mind at the expense of the questioning, independent or slower but more 
powerful, more subtle and more interesting and original mind. . . . 

“I might point out, in passing, that two of the four major candidates 
for the two top positions in the 1960 Presidential campaign were not 
only Harvard graduates and from Boston; they were both Harvard sons 
and private school graduates and thus included in the two groups which 
have been the favorite whipping boys of some of the most vociferous critics 
of present admission policy. I have not examined their admission records, 
but it is entirely possible, in fact probable, that one or both of these men 
would have been denied admission to Harvard under a top-one-per-cent 
policy. If we push this point a bit further we can ask whether the two pre- 
ceding Harvard graduates in the White House, F.D.R. and T.R., would be 
admitted to or would want to attend an academically élite Harvard. The 
answer is probably no, unhistorical and foolish as it may be to discuss a 
question of this sort. I do not believe that the country, or Harvard, has 
been the worse because of its Harvard-educated Presidents (and Senators 
and Cabinet officers) few of whom have made brilliant academic records 
at Harvard... . 

“What I am trying to say is that a deliberate policy of one-factor selec- 
tion might produce in our student body not more students of first-rate 
intellectual power, but fewer. It might well produce, in fact, simply a 
high level of dull, competent, safe academic mediocrity, an army of future 
Ph.D.’s who would do useful work with no originality or commitment. . . . 

“If we publicly restrict ourselves to only the ‘brilliant’ student will we 
become, or seem to become, so difficult to get into that many of the 
ablest will be discouraged from applying? Not all very able students think 
of themselves as brilliant, and those who do so consider themselves are 
often not particularly attractive human beings. Will the reputation of hav- 
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ing an entirely academic élite student body tend to antagonize and repel 
many able students (and their parents and school advisers), particularly 
those with breadth of interest and talent or unusual vitality? Or will it 
work the other way and will the élite image increase our drawing power 
for the ablest and make Harvard the college they want to attend or to 
which they are naturally directed? 

“One would like most of all to know what effect membership in such 
an élite group would have on the students themselves. What would be 
the atmosphere and the values of such a college community? Would the 
College be a wonderfully stimulating and rewarding place when every 
student at entrance was a potential magna or summa man? Or would a 
precocious academic careerism tend to corrupt the young and inhibit 
breadth of interest and the disinterested search for understanding and en- 
richment? . . . Would the very able man who might have been the out- 
standing student at another college and been encouraged and rewarded 
as such, but who was only average at Harvard, have his self-confidence 
destroyed, his ambition sapped, or his psyche seriously damaged? (There 
are those who fear that Harvard is already an unhappy environment for 
the very good but not absolutely first-rate student, the Group II man. 
Others believe Harvard is bad for the Group I man.) Would Harvard 
become such an intellectual hot-house that the unfortunate aspects of a 
self-conscious ‘intellectualism’ would become dominant and the precious, 
the brittle and the neurotic take over? .. . 

“Would the traditional pattern of extracurricular life disintegrate in a 
student body of this sort, and if it did would this be good or bad? 
Would athletics, the publications and all the other activities except pos- 
sibly some forms of music and dramatics and fencing and the chess club 
disappear? Or is this happening anyway? Would the faculty with its in- 
creasing concerns for research and graduate instruction and outside consult- 
ing be able to give the time and energy to students of this level of 
ability which they wanted and deserved? . . . 

“What kinds of careers would this élite student body tend to follow 
after college and would the pattern of careers of the future Harvard gradu- 
ates make for a greater or less significant impact by Harvard on society? 
Historically the Harvard student body has always included individuals 
with a wide range of talents, interests, personal qualities and circumstances 
and career goals. It has included introverts and extroverts, men of thought 
and men of action, who have to a degree mingled in the Yard and ed- 
ucated and come to understand each other. Harvard has produced its 
share of scholars and scientists, poets and intellectuals. But it has also 
produced more than its share of outstanding men of affairs, men of power, 
the lawyers and business men and politicians who, one hopes, have been 
more thoughtful and civilized and effective because of their Harvard ed- 
ucation. Harvard has thus, through its graduates, affected every area of 
American life. 

“But this diverse student body has, until very recently at least, been 
drawn from roughly the top 25 per cent of the academic ability range. 
If the future student body is to be drawn from the top one per cent, 
or thereabouts, will not the traditional career pattern of Harvard graduates 
be radically changed? Will not most of our future students go into careers 
of scholarship or science, into the learned professions? Of course the country 
needs all the able men of this sort it can possibly get, and perhaps to 
produce such men is the best use of Harvard’s resources. But the country 
also needs all the educated businessmen and the politicians with vision 
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and perspective it can get, and if we are concerned about Harvard's total 
impact on society the question must be faced: will Harvard’s influence 
on the world be lessened or changed undesirably if the stream of men 
going out from the Yard to business and politics narrows to a trickle?” 

Judgment and curiosity and independence and honesty and courage 
and sensitivity and generosity and vitality “are doubtless to be found in 
at least normal proportions in the top-one-per-cent group. But if the field 
of selection is enlarged to include the top five per cent the chances of 
having students at Harvard with these qualities are increased five-fold. 
Or is it twenty-five-fold? Will not Harvard College be a healthier, happier, 
more productive community, will not its students grow better and we dis- 
charge our responsibility to them better, if there is among them a reasonable 
range of academic ability and career interests and therefore a higher in- 
cidence of the qualities mentioned above? 

“Perhaps, in other words, we will actually be the best college and make 
the optimum use of our resources if we are reasonably relaxed about it, 
if we show a little more humility and humanity and catholicity in our 
search for talent, if we recognize the fundamental human and social im- 
portance of other factors than A-getting ability and high academic ambi- 
tions, and don’t use the faculty exclusively to reproduce themselves. By 
all means let’s have a lot of brilliant students, the first-class academic 
minds which have always been one of the hallmarks of Harvard. And in 
the getting of these let’s look particularly for the truly original and inde- 
pendent and imaginative minds, even if they are found in candidates 
with SAT scores of 550 and a rank in the middle of their school classes. 
But let’s have some other students to help hold the place together, students 
who are intelligent and curious and interested enough to profit from 
Harvard, who are intelligent without necessarily being ‘intellectuals’ but 
whose distinction is primarily other—goodness or loyalty or energy or per- 
ceptivity or a passionate concern of some sort. We might even have just 
a few who aren't particularly distinguished in any way, who aren't bril- 
liant or leaders, who are just plain, ordinary, decent, uncomplicated hu- 
man beings, like so many faculty sons and Harvard sons, to provide a 
human scale in this community of supermen. 

“Perhaps the person who gets the most from Harvard, to whom the 
most is added here, is the 600 scorer. Perhaps we can’t give much to the 
800 man. He will educate himself anyhow and would be just as well 
off in any of a hundred colleges—or even better off in a college where 
he had a chance to associate with a broader range of humanity and to 
give more to others. And the country may be better off if the top academic 
brains are spread around more widely in a lot of different colleges rather 
than concentrated in a handful of self-consciously élite institutions. 

“In other words, my prejudice is for a Harvard College with a certain 
range and mixture and diversity in its student body—a college with some 
snobs and some Scandinavian farm boys who skate beautifully and some 
bright Bronx pre-meds, with some students who care passionately if un- 
wisely (but who knows) about editing the Crimson or beating Yale, or 
who have an ambition to run a business and make a million, or to get 
elected to public office, a college in which not all the students have 
looked on school just as preparation for college, college as preparation for 
graduate school and graduate school as preparation for they know not 
what. Won’t even our top-one-per-cent be better men and better scholars 
for being part of such a college?” (“On Admission Policy,” Report of the 
Admission and Scholarship Committee of Harvard College) 
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MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


WHEN SOUTHERN NEGROES VOTE 


The race-relations reporter for The Atlanta Constitution examines the 
potential political strength of the Southern Negro. 


“The South’s Negroes are the largest single untapped reservoir of vot- 
ing strength in the nation. Registered and voting cohesively, they can alter 
the course of events not only below the Mason-Dixon line, but throughout 
the nation. They can force a realignment of politics along more clearly 
defined liberal-conservative lines, and they can shatter decisively the totter- 
ing dinosaur-Democrat, pterodactyl-Republican coalition in Congress. . . . 

“The potency of an organized Negro voting bloc is no untested theory, 
of course. . . . But not since Reconstruction days, when it was cynically 
manipulated, has the Negro vote counted for much in state-wide races 
in Dixie. For decades, its impotence could be blamed on white primaries, 
Ku Kluxism and lack of education. Even today, in some of the rural South 
—particularly in the ‘black belt’ counties—threats, violence and official 
foot-dragging present serious physical obstacles to voting by Negro 
citizens. 

“Yet the plain truth is that Negroes themselves are in no small part to 
blame for their failure to realize their voting potential. Whereas the number 
of Negroes on the South’s voting lists surged dramatically in the first 
years after the demise of the white primary (in Georgia alone, some 
125,000 registered within a few months’ time), it soon reached a virtual 
plateau. The net increase since 1952 is little more than 200,000. This is 
true even though more and more of the South’s Negroes live in cities, 
where they encounter little or no official opposition to registering. A recent 
pre-mayoralty primary registration drive in Atlanta, sponsored jointly by 
long-standing Negro voter organizations and Dr. [Martin Luther] King’s 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, fell far short of its goal despite 
an enormous pool of qualified Negroes and the ‘complete cooperation’ of 
the Fulton County registrar. 

“In spite of this pessimistic current history, there are signs that the 
most spectacular and significant gains in Negro voting in history are in 
the offing. For one thing, the Negro leadership is learning the hard lesson 
of organization. “We were naive enough,’ one Negro leader summed it up, 
‘to believe that with the increased interest in civil rights, Negroes would 
just go out and register on their own without any prodding.’ . . . 

“A second reason for believing in a coming new wave of Negro voting is 
the attention now being paid to the question. . . . Several times as many 
voting-rights suits against Southern registrars have been filed during the 
first eight months.of the Kennedy Administration as were instituted in the 
three previous years of the 1957 voting law’s existence. Only the most 
intransigent Southern politician can fail to be impressed by this; a man 
who is any politician at all is already planning how to survive when the 
Negro vote becomes important, perhaps decisive, in his constituency. . . . 

“If Negroes were to register and vote in proportion to whites in the 
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South, it would mean that they would have 42 per cent of the voting 
strength in Mississippi, 34.8 in South Carolina, 31.8 in Louisiana, 30.3 in 
Alabama, 29.4 in Georgia, 24.5 in North Carolina, 20.8 in Arkansas, 20.6 
in Virginia, 17.8 in Florida, 16.4 in Tennessee and 7.1 in Kentucky. 

“What all this adds up to—pegged on the big ‘if’ of getting them regis- 
tered—is that Negroes could wield a bigger stick in Dixie politics than in the 
Northern brand. ‘If we can get a sizable number of Negro voters, we will 
be able to change the structure of politics in this country,’ Dr. King pre- 
dicted. ‘More men of good will will be elected in the South. This will 
weaken the coalition in Congress and automatically improve the chances 
of liberal legislation. A number of Southern members of Congress will have 
an opportunity to take a position on things they already believe, but are 
afraid to support.’ The Rev. Wyatt Tee Walker, King’s lieutenant in the 
S.C.L.C., foresees the possibility of electing eight or ten Negro Congress- 
men from the South within the next fifteen years or so. 

“Such prospects inevitably have led to speculation about a Negro third 
party; a related question is whether any one person can control or lead 
the growing Negro vote, either through a party structure or informally. 
The practical obstacles in the way of a Negro party appear insurmountable 
and, in the eyes of many, its potential danger to the Negroes’ cause is con- 
siderable. Even were Negroes able to overcome local leadership rivalries 
to form a party, they would still risk isolating themselves further from 
the mainstream of American politics and intensifying the feeling of Negro- 
white differences. Many observers believe that if Negro goals are well 
articulated and are supported by a united Negro electorate, then one 
major party or the other, and before long both, will be forced to adopt 

“The nonviolent movement, of which Dr. King has become the symbol, 
has achieved considerable progress and influence thus far without becom- 
ing directly aligned with either party. Dr. King himself endorsed no can- 
didate in 1960, and he is clearly undecided whether to become identified 
with either party in the future. 

“If civil rights is destined . . . to become the nation’s paramount moral 
issue, then Dr. King’s cause probably can best be served if he remains 
nonaligned.” (“Political Future of Dr. King,” The Nation, Sept. 23, 1961) 


The authors of Neither Black Nor White report an effect of current 
efforts to register Negro voters in Memphis, Tenn. 


“They have approximately 700 volunteers under ninety-four ward and 
precinct captains shepherding new voters through the registration process. 
But, in addition, they are searching out ways to demonstrate and keep 
flexible the potential of power already in their grasp. 

““Those boys are smart and plenty tough,’ one white politician admits. 
‘They're not taking any more white palaver about fair principles. They’re 
strictly on a quid pro quo basis. They don’t have the votes to elect a 
candidate yet, but they sure can defeat one. And they know it—and 
we've learned it!’ ‘Recent contests here in Memphis have created some 
“election return liberals,” ’ Dr. Hollis Price, Negro president of Le Moyne 
College, says quietly, and Frank Kilpatrick, checking over workers’ kits in 
the hustling downtown headquarters of the registration drive, points out, 
‘Since our last election, forty-three Negroes have been appointed to polit- 
ical jobs in Memphis—mostly by men who ran as segregationists before 
they counted up the precinct returns.’” (“The Big Cure for Segregation,” 
The New York Times Magazine, Sept. 24, 1961) 
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THE ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY 


GOVERNMENT BY CYBERNATION? 


A former staff member of the Brookings Institution, recently appointed 
director of research at the new Peace Research Institute, examines the 
possible repercussions on the deliberative processes of democracy arising 
from the growing use of computers in governmental decision making. 


“Cybernation presages changes in the social system so vast and so differ- 
ent from those with which we have traditionally wrestled as to challenge 
to their roots prevailing perceptions about the future viability of our dem- 
ocratic way of life. Certainly, if our cherished values and life ways have a 
chance of surviving at all, they will require as a prerequisite far more under- 
standing than now exists about the consequences of cybernation. Whether 
or not we can preserve our values, simply preserving a going society will 
take a level of coordinated and implemented planning far exceeding at 
least our peacetime experiences with centralized control. . . . 

“The government must turn to computers to handle many of the major 
problems which will face society simply because the data involved are so 
massive and the factors so complex that only machines can process, inter- 
relate, and interpret the material fast enough to allow timely action based 
on understanding of the facts. In the nature of the situation, computer-aided 
decision making in government in good part would be based on computers 
programmed with otherwise unavailable information—and privileged ac- 
cess to information, at the time needed, is a sufficient if not always necessary 
condition for attaining and maintaining power. As we shall see, it is by no 
means clear that there is an easy way to insure that computer-based deci- 
sion making could not become a deep threat to democratic government. 

“Why is the information likely to be privileged? Most of the necessary 
inputs for government computer systems are available only to the govern- 
ment, because it is the only institution with sufficiently extensive field facil- 
ities and capabilities for massive surveys (be they photographic, observa- 
tional, paper and pencil, or electronic in nature). Also, the costs of the 
required field facilities and associated computer installations are so great 
that buying and maintaining such a system is only sensible if one has the 
decision-making needs of a government and the data input capability re- 
quired to feed the machines. . . . 

“Machines can provide even more potent sources of information than 
simply rapidly produced data summaries and tabulations. They can quickly 
provide information on relationships among data, relationships which may 
only be appreciated as significant by those already having privileged infor- 
mation based on a simpler level of data analysis and/or on other non- 
quantified intelligence to which the user is privy. Finally, the computers can 
provide information in the form of extrapolations regarding the conse- 
quences of specific strategies and the probabilities of these consequences 
arising. This information can be based on exceedingly complex contingen- 
cies. As such, the utility and applicability of the extrapolations and prob- 
abilities will be fully understandable only to those privy to the particular 
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assumptions and rules of the game which went into the programming of 
the machines. 

“For a growing number of problems government decisions are likely to 
be based on classified information. The more interdependent become the 
various operations of our society and world society, the more factors be- 
come pertinent to high level strategic decisions significant for our military, 
economic, and political propaganda plans and activities. And the more 
computers are used, the more possible it becomes to examine the effects of 
these added factors. Thus, it may be impossible to allow much of the gov- 
ernment, to say nothing of the public, access to the kind of information we 
have been discussing. 

“But let us assume that somehow the operation of the government has 
been reorganized so that institutional procedures are enforced which per- 
mit competing political parties and other private organizations to have 
access to the government’s raw data, to have parallel systems for data pro- 
cessing and analysis, as well as to have access to the government’s computer 
programs. Even then most people will be incapable of judging the validity 
of one contending computer program or set of equations compared to 
another or whether the policies based on them are appropriate. . . . 

“Even if people may have more leisure time to attend more closely 
to the political scene, it is doubtful that they'll have the ability to contribute 
informed public opinion to the formulation of policy... . 

“Significant public opinion may become that of a relatively small por- 
tion of the public: a) those people who by training and/or interest are able 
to follow the battles of the computers and to understand the implications 
of the complex programs upon which they operate; and b) those people who 
by training and/or interest are deeply concerned with government policy 
but who are outside of or unfamiliar with the computer environment. 

“For this segment of the voting population, differences over the proper 
basis for decision making and over the proper decision to be made might 
well become more intense and more irreconcilable. Already today there 
is a deep difference of opinion among intelligent men, which may well pro- 
vide a preview of things to come. This is in regard to the exceedingly com- 
plex problem of the proper roles in American foreign policy of military 
weapons, arms control, and various levels of disarmament. One side ac- 
cuses their opponents of naiveté or ignorance about the ‘facts’ (computer- 
based) in the situation and the other objects to the immorality or political 
insensibilities of their opponents. Many facets of the problem involve in- 
commensurables, and most aspects are too complex to stand simplification 
in order to appeal to the larger public or to unsophisticated Congressmen. 
Yet the arguments are simplified for this purpose and the result is fantastic 
confusion. .. . 

“Thus we have an example of one of the many problems to come which 
will only arise because of the existence of sophisticated computers. Will 
these computer-generated problems encourage ever greater intellectual 
and emotional chasms between the sophisticated voter and the general 
public, and within the sophisticated voting group itself? 

“As for the selection of policy makers and policy planners, to say nothing 
of Congressmen, a computerized government will require different and/or 
additional training from that characterizing executive personnel in most 
agencies today. Certainly, without such training (and perhaps with it!) 
there is bound to be a deepening of the split between politics (office or 
public) and facts, a split which ever more typifies so much of Washington’s 
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“As the systems analyst, engineer, and operations researcher come more 
to influence policy and those chosen to make it, there will inevitably be 
changes in the character and attitudes of those responsible for the conduct 
of government. . . . Will the temperaments and training and sympathies of 
the new-style governing personnel incline them to indulge the slow, ponder- 
ous, illogical, and emotional tendencies of democratic processes? Or will 
they, as many do who see themselves as paragons in the assiducus applica- 
tion of logic, ignore or revile the extra-logical nature of man? And to what 
extent would emphasis on ‘logic,’ in association with the other factors we 
have mentioned, encourage a trend toward the recruitment of authoritarian 
personalities? . . . 

“The psychological influence of computers is quite overwhelming: they 
have a tremendous and unique utility and they symbolize and reinforce the 
potency of America’s belief in the utility of science and technology. . . . In 
general, computer influence will be enhanced if the users attend chiefly 
to those components of reality which can be put into a computer and proc- 
essed by it. What will become ever more important and central will be 
those things which can be operated on and defined by computer processes. 
The important values become those which are compatible with this 
approach to analyzing and manipulating the world. . . . 

“Computers, by their very nature, are statistics makers and statistics 
users, The evaluations they make and the strategies they evaluate are based 
on probabilities, sums, deviations from the average, extrapolations, etc. 
Thus, they are especially useful for dealing with social situations which 
pertain to people in the mass, such as traffic control, financial transactions, 
mass demand consumer goods, needs, resource allocation, etc. They are so 
useful in this way that they undoubtedly will help seduce planners and 
decision makers into perceiving and inventing a society that has goals and 
means for reaching them that can be dealt with in the mass. . . 

“Thus, somewhere along the line, the idea of the individual may be com- 
pletely swallowed up in statistics. The planner and those he plans for may 
become quite divorced from one another and the alienation of the individual 
from his government and individual from individual within government 
may grow ever greater. 

“Consider for example one way this alienation may very well operate. 
Inevitably, computers will be used to plan employment for those displaced 
by cybernation. This may indeed lead to a more rationalized society than 
otherwise could be invented, with a more adequate allocation and distrib- 
ution of jobs. But one wonders whether it will not also lead, on a national 
scale, to an attitude in the planner of relative indifference to the individual, 
an indifference similar to that shown by many managers of large self- 
service institutions when faced with the complaints of a customer. That is, 
in the nature of what significantly affects the purposes of such organizations, 

. . the individual’s effect on the operation of the system is too small to make 
it worth the trouble to meet his request in the face of the organization’ $s or 
the manager’s way of doing things. . 

“On the other hand, the very cubase on human behavior as a statistical 
reality may encourage long needed revisions in the temporal scale of gov- 
ernment planning and programs. For time also becomes a statistical prop- 
erty in cybernated systems: it takes time for other variables to average out, 
to rise or to fall in their separated and integrated effects, and the time 
period usually is not a fiscal year or some small multiple thereof. Thus, we 
can hope perhaps for some more sensible long-range planning in govern- 
ment, and long-time funding for the implementation of these plans. .. . 
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But if this should come about, it also implies vast changes in the conduct 
of government and in the devices government and especially the Congress 
uses for controlling other government activities. It may also imply an 
extension of the present trend of turning government's policy planning 
(and, in effect, policy making) responsibilities over to private organiza- 
tions and their human and machine computers (e.g. RAND). For unless 
the rules for Congressional elections are also changed, some of the 
responsibility which Congressmen now take for programs, when they vote 
funds to be spent within their incumbency, will no doubt be transferred 
to the machines which invented the plans, if Congress should commit 
itself to funds and programs which would extend far beyond the time of 
their incumbency.” (“Some Implications for American Society Inherent in 
the Extensive Use of Automation and Computers,” a working paper pre- 
pared for the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, July 1961) 


THINKING MACHINES AND THINKING BRAINS 


A free-lance writer, formerly on the editorial board of Scientific 
American, looks at the beginnings of a dialogue between computer 
technologists and students of the human brain. 


“The future of the human race depends to a large extent on a new 
field of research that is just beginning to take shape. Its scope and 
boundaries have not yet been clearly defined. . . . Like all growing fields, 
this one is marked by sharp controversies, exaggerated claims, and moun- 
tains of publicity, much of it blatant nonsense. This field of research does 
not yet even have a name, at least not a name completely acceptable 
to most of those engaged in experiments. You will hear about research 
on “artificial intelligence,’ ‘bionics,’ even (excuse the expression) ‘intel- 
lectronics’ [see Current, March 1961, page 40]. . . . The basic emphasis 
of the new field is on problem solving in general rather than the solution 
of individual problems. It includes some studies of electronic machines 
and particularly fast general-purpose computers, a new breed of problem 
solver. But the development of new thinking aids demands new knowl- 
edge about the way the human brain goes about problem solving. The 
brain (some will be reassured and others frightened to learn) is still the 
champion problem solver, and no serious challenger to its all-round 
supremacy is in sight. Studies of computers and of brains may therefore 
go hand in hand... . 

“Simulating human behavior in practical situations often turns out to 
be less difficult than might be expected. Ask a man to tell you how he 
goes about weighing salary, job security, and the quality of his co-workers 
in choosing a job; he will tell you that they all depend on each other. 
But investigators at M.I.T.’s Lincoln Laboratory have found that in 
mimicking his mental process on a computer it is not necessary to worry 
about the way the three considerations affect each other. They devised a 
test that requires a man to choose one of two hypothetical jobs. They 
then had him estimate the importance he attached to the three criteria. 
They found that a computer, programed to combine these separate 
estimates, came out rather close to the job choices made by the group 
tested. The supposed interdependence of the criteria could just be ignored. 

“This test and others reveal a significant aspect of problem solving. 
Confronted with crucial problems, people either crack up and behave 
foolishly, or else simplify things sufficiently to arrive at clear-cut decisions. 
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Simplification becomes particularly important when the pressure is on, 
when major problems arise rapidly and suddenly—for example, in air- 
traffic control or military emergencies. It is precisely in these situations 
that we shall depend more and more on machines to assist harried men. 

“Playing games, investing money, and solving problems in logic repre- 
sent only fragments of what the mind can do. Why not devise a set 
of instructions that spell out the underlying processes we use to solve 
a wide variety of problems, a way of simulating the full powers of the 
mind? ... 

“Anatomy provides fundamental information on the circuitry of the 
nervous system. But even relatively simple processes, such as recognizing 
the letters of the alphabet, cannot yet be explained on an anatomical 
basis. We recognize an ‘A’ whether it is large or small, near or far, 
upright or tilted or upside down, printed in any one of dozens of type 
forms or written sloppily. The brain learns to discard all the features of 
all these A’s except those features common to the whole lot. This is a 
powerful way of arriving at ideas in general. The notion of number or 
form, for example, depends on ridding groups of widely dissimilar things 
of all but one of their characteristics. Thus the sides of a river, a person’s 
hands, any pair of words, and a man and his son share the common prop- 
erty of two-ness. Circularity is a feature of the image of the full moon, 
the cross section of a tree, swirling whirlpools, arguments that get nowhere. 

“A spurt in research on artificial pattern recognizers followed publication 
of a trail-blazing study by Oliver G. Selfridge and Gerald P. Dinneen of 
the Lincoln Laboratory in 1955. One computer distinguishes samples of 
ten hand-printed letters by noting curved strokes, vertical lines, crossbars, 
and twenty-five other features. A ‘listening’ computer at the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories recognizes a few spoken one-syllable 
words, and enough is known at present to build a machine that could handle 
500 or more such words. No machine recognizes written or spoken sen- 
tences. But existing devices are forerunners of such machines as speech 
typewriters and robot gun directors capable of responding directly to 
barked-out orders. . . . 

“The brain represents a continuing challenge to scientists at work on 
general problem-solving techniques, whether they are interested chiefly 
in acquiring new knowledge or building new devices. The challenge is 
heightened by the tantalizing fact that at a basic level brains and computers 
must operate in a similar manner. The coded patterns of experience are 
symbols, and all our ideas and emotions and actions are the results of 
manipulating those symbols according to certain elementary information 
processes—copying and erasing symbols, comparing symbols, transferring 
symbols from one place to another, and so on. Computers carry out exactly 
the same ‘atomic’ processes. . . . 

“Research on problem solving is a dramatic sign that evolution is off 
on a new tack. Something extraordinary is happening, something as 
extraordinary as the rise of living cells from inanimate crystal stuff. Nature 
is in the process of creating a strange new kind of symbiosis—a unique 
and, we may hope, mutually beneficial living together of men and ad- 
vanced machines. Neither can endure separately. Man is a slow, sloppy, 
and brilliant thinker; computers are fast, accurate, and stupid. Little can 
be done to reduce the difference in speed. But it is a safe bet that ma- 
chines will be behaving far more intelligently than they are now, and that 
we will be thinking far more precisely.” (“Problems, Too, Have Problems,” 
Fortune, October 1961) 
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CHANGING SOCIAL MORES 


THE RIGHT NOT TO BE SHOCKED 


A London weekly presents a case for censorship that protects the public's 
sense of decency. (See also Current, September 1961, page 37.) 


The current English definition of obscenity as that which tends to “de- 
prave and corrupt” can be challenged on the very threshold: to talk of 
a person’s being “depraved” by books or pictures is, some would say, 
“to disregard the lessons not only of psychology but of everyday life: 
toy soldiers do not turn children into militarists; licentious novels do not 
turn grown men into roués. 

“Whether that challenge is well or ill-founded, it should be directed 
. .. to the wording rather than to the substance of the law.” If conduct of 
a particular kind is a proper concern of the criminal law, a publication 
that encourages or facilitates such conduct is objectionable, whether or 
not it alters the natures of those whose behavior it influences. Perhaps 
the statutory definition of obscene libel should be amended “so as to 
include expressly publications that tend to facilitate or encourage the 
commission of immoral acts. 

“But is the definition, even if so amended, satisfactory?” No one 
supposes that the law “should or could be invoked in every sector of the 
field of morals, and that all books that tend towards immorality should 
be suppressed on the ground that it is the function of the criminal law 
to exercise a general superintendence over the morals of the individual. 
And few maintain that pornographic works call for suppression, like 
seditious works, on the ground that they constitute a danger to the frame- 
work of society.” The writer of great literary skill who is impelled by 
profound sincerity of purpose “can do far more, with a sermon or satire, 
to undermine the basis on which morality reposes than any cheap 
pornographer. 

“No; one must look elsewhere for the feeling that impels and the motive 
that justifies prosecutions for publication of an obscene libel. Is it not at 
least as much the desire to protect members of the public from being 
disgusted or shocked as it is the desire to protect them from being cor- 
rupted or depraved? . . . Is not the real reason for prosecuting an in- 
decent book the fact that it is indecent? 

“Whether or not this is the ‘real’ or the only reason, is it not a sufficient 
one? In order to justify proceeding on this ground against pornography 
there is no need to invest the criminal law with the dubious character 
of protector of morals; such prosecutions are a proper exercise of its 
undisputed function as the preserver of social decency. The law of obscene 
libel has its place, surely, in the department of the law that forbids 
‘soliciting’ and indecent exposure. . . . 

“When we are ‘shocked’ or ‘disgusted’ by an outrage upon decency, 
is it our moral or our aesthetic sense that is offended? Or is it some spe- 
cial, intermediate, strand in our sensibility Why are we shocked more 
easily by pictures than by descriptions? And why do some things (but 
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not others) shock us only if they are done in public? Our feeling is ir- 
rational, no doubt; it has to do with ‘taboos.’ But is ‘culture’ a process 
that consists simply of the shedding of taboos, of ridding ourselves of 
‘shames’ that are not based entirely upon reason? Is it not possible to 
trace a relationship between the sense of decency in a community and its 
stage of development as a civilized society? . . . 

“Neither law nor common sense would accept as a defense of the 
publicly copulating couple the plea that they were man and wife, or that 
they loved each other very dearly, or that they were making a practical 
protest against what they sincerely regarded as an out-of-date taboo. 

“Society’s estimate of what is decent and what is not varies, of course, 
from age to age and from one place to another: in Great Britain a 
hundred years ago a pamphlet advocating (say) free love or contraception 
not only would have been deemed immoral by the reading public but 
would have actually outraged their sense of decency. . . . What the law 
in any society must concern itself with is what shocks here and now; in 
this respect as in others it must (in Lord Simonds’s phrase) ‘be related 
to the changing standards of life’ and it is the function of judges and 
juries, and where necessary of the legislature, to maintain this relation. 
It is their function also to lay down a standard: it would be neither 
practicable nor consonant with popular feeling to prosecute conduct that 
was merely indelicate or mildly disgusting; the law, perforce, takes 
cognizance not of the peccadillo but of the outrage.” 

The law must, of course, adopt the standards of a grown man. For if 
the standards “were to be set in the nursery, no prosecution for indecency 
could be launched. . . . Children have no notion of what is shocking 
and what is not; a sense of propriety is the cultured flower of experience, 
of society, of civilization. . . . 

“If then civilization consists as well in the acquisition as in the shedding 
of taboos, it would seem that a society’s sense of decency is something 
not to be violated rudely, even in the name of ‘progress’.” Indeed, it is as 
much the duty of the state “to keep its citizens shockable as it is its 
duty to keep them from being shocked. 

“But, it may be said, our laws against indecency . . . do not stop short 
at the inhibition of public conduct; they go further than is required for 
the protection of the innocent passer-by. ‘Strip-tease,’ for instance, . . . 
may amount to an offense at common law even if the performance takes 
place on private premises (provided they are a place of common resort), 
and it is an offense to publish an obscene libel even if it is supplied only 
to appreciative customers. .. . 

“But how, it may be asked, can public decency be affronted by perform- 
ance in a private place? It is at least a possible answer that the knowl- 
edge that such performances are permitted offends against the public’s 
notion of what is decent, and that the law forbidding them gives expression 
to a feeling analogous to that which insists that certain practices—can- 
nibalism, for instance, necrophily, cruelty to animals, and unnatural vice— 
are so repugnant to the sensibilities of the Englishman of today that, apart 
from any consideration of morality or social utility, they should not be 
permitted in this country in private any more than they are in public. 

“Perhaps the functions of the aedile merge here in those of the censor— 
even of the censor morum—for there is a depravation that coarsens as 
well as a depravation that corrupts, and the law might well further justify 
its interference . . . not on the questionable ground that it will stimulate 
spectators to indulge in vicious practices, nor on the irrefutable ground 
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that it affords them a degraded pleasure, but because it tends to deaden 
their sense of what is decent and what is not, and so to lower the 
standard by which public decency itself is measured.” (“The Censor as 
Aedile,” The Times Literary Supplement, Aug. 4, 1961) 


THE RIGHT TO BE SPOKEN TO 


The 1961 Rede Lecture—on the subject of “Censors”—was delivered at 
the University of Cambridge, England, by Lord Radcliffe, the director- 
general of Britain’s Ministry of Information during World War II. 


Does the public no longer feel that obscene publications represent a 
danger from which it needs to be protected by the criminal law? 

“It is not improbable, I think, that the policeman is due to go off 
duty and not to come back: and, if that should be so, society will find 
itself in the future faced with the duty of developing a view as to the 
interrelation between public morals and written or other published works 
without the protection either of official censorship or of the law. We do 
not know how it will react to the tonic of complete responsibility: but 
it would not be wise to exclude the possibility of some considerable over- 
compensation to correct this liberty, the greater because there is such 
powerful unofficial censorship in the hands of producer, sponsor and con- 
sumer. ... 

“We badly need to develop a modern philosophy of authority for future 
use instead of just chanting the old choruses of rebellion. That is true 
both of this country and of the United States, and the reason, I suspect, 
is for both the same: the heroes, the men who did and said the heroic 
things, were men who challenged or overthrew authority. . . . Non- 
conformists had to brace their courage and to endure. There have been 
periods when to be nonconformist, to be a radical, meant to dedicate one- 
self to a life without favor and without any expectation of the enjoyment 
of place and power. But is the present one of those periods? It has an 
air of great fluidity. It is not so easy to find a barrier today except 
of a man’s own making. The old moulds in which were cast character 
and style have been broken, and there is more to be done in forming 
new ones than in guying the shattered bits. . . . 

“It looks . . . as if we have reached a point in the twentieth century 
when we are more free than at any time in our history to publish what 
and how we wish and that responsibility can now be left to rest without 
qualification upon the individuals concerned. . . . 

“Which way then is the future going to take us under the peculiar 
conditions of the second half of the twentieth century? It is by no means 
certain that it will in fact lead to a wider exercise of liberty. The biggest 
single factor, as I see it, is that the media of dissemination are now 
operated upon so large a scale and, if only for that reason, they tend 
to be uniform, repetitive and nervous—an unhappy combination of quali- 
ties. Add to that a financial pressure which comes in from two sides, one 
because large-scale production must direct its catering towards an average 
taste and the other because newspapers, magazines and, now, television 
are increasingly mere channels of advertising; and the prospect is the some- 
what menacing one that the way will simply be barred to the adventurous 
and the heterodox. It will not be barred by censorship as historically under- 
stood, it will not be barred by law: if it is barred it will be barred by 
a general average opinion imputed to the public, very likely quite er- 
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roneously, by a number of respectable gentlemen who will neither know 
nor want to know better. . . . 

“Freedom of speech, we know, is at stake in all this: but then do we 
know what we mean by ‘freedom of speech’? To our ancestors, who vindi- 
cated for us this liberty, it was the freedom of the individual to speak his 
mind and to propound his ideas without fear or licence. Society could 
guarantee him that right, even if it could not guarantee him his audience. 
It was, and no slight upon it, essentially a printed pamphlet, public meet- 
ing, town hall or street corner kind of idea. Today we take very much 
for granted the individual's right to speak his mind to whoever can hear 
him: but I doubt if it is anything like as important as the right that we 
shall find far more difficult either to define or to enforce, the right to 
be spoken to. It is the reader or the listener in whose name we habitually 
claim the freedom of the speaker or the writer; and yet under the modern 
technique of mass dissemination there intervenes between the one and 
the other these huge and monopolistic engines of production. A man 
may glitter with new and valuable ideas or burn with wise thoughts or 
passionate feeling, but if he is to communicate them to any circle wider 
than that of his own immediate friends he has got to render them ac- 
ceptable to the real licensors of thought today, the editors, the publishers, 
the producers, the controllers of radio and television. 

“Yet it may be to follow a false trail to speak of the dangers of monop- 
oly in this connection. A monopoly here is not one man speaking with 
one voice, imposing by uniformity a single set of ideas. It is more like 
an organization that has under its control all the means of entrance to 
a particular place, with each gate guarded by a different set of watchmen. 
It can be so organized, of course, that all the watchmen are like-minded, 
observe the same principles and only allow passage to those who possess 
what to them are blameless credentials. But it need not at all be so or- 
ganized. Care in fact may be taken to see that the watchmen are a hetero- 
geneous lot, interested in what is diverse and original, no great respecters 
of persons or majorities. Such men, we could hope, would be liberal in 
swinging open their gates even to odd and suspicious-looking persons. It 
is not the structure” or number of organizations that matters. It is the way 
they are run and the purposes they are intended to serve. 

“If censorship is more than an ugly word for editorial selection it is 
because we think of it as a form of selection that is imposed by external 
authority, worst of all by the authority of government. This is the historical 
flavor of the word; and, while one can agree that there are some peculiar 
disadvantages in placing the approval or rejection of ideas under the 
control of political government, it probably does not much matter to the 
man whose nonconformity disqualifies him from breaking through the bar- 
rier whether the source of obstruction is an instrument of government or 
what we like to speak of as an independent agency. In either event it is 
the public that loses by the impoverishment of its culture. And, since it 
is impossible to imagine any conditions under which we, the public, will 
not be at the mercy of a host of selectors, who will merely be outraged 
if we speak of them as censors and will point out, quite truly, that their 
purpose is mainly to organize production and only incidentally to or- 
ganize rejection, it looks as if the important thing for the future may be 
to try to make sure that they are within reason enlightened and intelligent 
men and that they have some coherent idea of the principles upon which 
they should exercise their enormous responsibility.” (Censors, The Rede 
Lecture, 1961) 
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TWO CULTURES OR ONE? 


Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors of 
outstanding interest. 

George Whalley, professor of English at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, takes issue with those who, along with C. P. Snow (see Current, 
May 1960, page 38 and February 1961, page 10), charge humanists with 
keeping ignorant of science and causing a dangerous split between the “two 
cultures.” The extracts below are taken verbatim from “The Humanities and 
Science: Two Cultures or One?” in Queen’s Quarterly, Summer 1961. 


Considering how few people in the world are strictly entitled to the 
name of either scientist or humanist, it is a little presumptuous to think 
of either science or the humanities as representing a “culture” and a 
little grandiose to think of civilization balanced in war to the death 
between the two. For humanism is no more the heart of our civilization 
than Christianity is the heart of our democracy. It is true that those 
who share the mystique of some occupation or other tend to assume a 
certain cast of countenance, an inflection, a dialect, a way of dressing: 
engine drivers used to wear blue-striped cloth caps with extravagant 
peaks, Guards officers in mufti wear bowlers and are instantly identi- 
fiable, student engineers wear yellow tin hats even when neither rivets 
nor thunderbolts threaten. But neither such trifling (if engaging) ex- 
ternals, nor even the existence of a mystique can seriously be regarded 
as a culture, if one thinks that a culture is a setting conducive to life 
rather than an exclusive club that pretends to encompass the only life 
worth having. Perhaps only in a university, and not in the world at 
large, does one find two groups—scientists and humanists—large enough, 
coherent and permanent enough to feel that they must divide the world 
rather than share it. Between individuals on either side there may be 
friendship; for the work of individuals and for the ideals of the other 
disciplines there may be genuine respect and admiration. Yet at times 
the unformulated conflict hangs like an evil-smelling miasma over the 
conference table or in committee. . . . 

If the suspicion were indeed a struggle, and if the struggle were 
between two mutually exclusive groups or ideas, it could be settled 
by compromise or annihilation. But the struggle, as far as it ever be- 
comes an open struggle, is between two rival professional claims to make 
us one-sided. As specialization has deepened, both scientists and hu- 
manists—whether or not they have reason to complain against each other 
—have grown increasingly uneasy in each other’s presence: not (I think) 
because they do not share each other’s knowledge—for often they do, 
and an archaeologist may mate happily with a grammarian, and a 
physicist live at amity with a housewife—but because each, by his very 
presence, by his very existence, accuses the other of one-sidedness. The 
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enemy is inside the camp; the split is inside ourselves; and each accuses 
the other of the disease he knows he himself suffers from. 

For the difference between scientists and their opposites is not that 
of different trade classifications—the difference between (say) grave- 
diggers and cost-accountants. Rather, each tends to represent one of 
two patterns of activity into which the human mind falls; together they 
project outward the two complementary functions of mind—to be or to 
do; to look or to command; to value or to control. Each mode has its 
own way of knowing; each has its own way of using what it knows; 
each has its own kind of knowledge, its own criteria of certainty, its 
own paradigm of truth. The mind, to be fully human, needs to function 
appropriately in both modes. But the modes are not identical; they are 
not even similar being no more alike than analysis and synthesis; they 
are not concentric and they will never coincide. The one pole represents 
the center of action, power, prediction; the other of contemplation, 
wonder, grace. These modes I call respectively technical and poetic... . 

In the past and by tradition the humanities have controlled education 
and have claimed to instruct and cultivate wholemindedness. But at 
present we usually find, at all levels of educated society, under- 
development of one side of the mind or the other—probably because 
of the increasingly specialized and technical nature of education at 
all levels. As science—or some views of science—has crowded more and 
more importunately into public attention, education has tended to be- 
come technical in a way that proves to be as hostile to science as to 
the humanities. For pure science is not exclusively technical. Art is its 
own end; but science can be studied as an end in itself and pure 
science must be an end in itself. The scientist—like anybody else—has 
two ways of mind: in his poetic mode he tends towards mathematics; 
in his technical mode he tends towards technology. Yet science tends 
inevitably towards technique whether the pure scientist wants that or 
not; for science becomes fully meaningful only when it becomes in- 
strumental. But the technical way of mind is not peculiar to the scientist 
nor the poetic to the artist or humanist. Each on a different basis of 
professional knowledge may suffer from the same obscurantism. And 
what appear to be two radical kinds of people, two kinds of tempera- 
ment, can be seen more properly as two kinds of lopsidedness, the 
difference exacerbated by aggressive and disjunctive behavior on both 
sides by those who rationalize their asymmetrical condition by pretend- 
ing that the other side does not matter. Both attitudes are equally repre- 
hensible; but one is probably more lethal than the other, simply because 
the scientist forces himself to be guided by logic and not by value. 


I wish I were a scientist so that I could say my next sentence with- 
out seeming to be arrogant or guilty of an intolerable bias. I suggest 
with whatever modesty and detachment I can muster that it is up to 
humanists to educate and civilize scientists; and it is up to scientists 
to let this happen. The humanities—as far as they have a professional 
function and competence—must do what they can to encourage scientists 
(and others ) to exercise and extend their judgment and humane concern 
—instilling a respect for the present because the future is a very dark 
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horse indeed, instilling respect for the individual because mankind is a 
statistical abstraction and the public is a commercial fiction. Scientists 
are not by nature less human or less responsible than other sorts of 
people, but like anybody else they develop the habits of their profes- 
sion. Somebody must do something to counteract the dehumanizing 
tendencies of a science that is continuously transforming itself into a 
haphazardly directed technology. This—among other things—is the hu- 
manist’s task. Not because humanists know the scientist’s job, but be- 
cause they know their own; because their experience and devotion 
for centuries has been centered upon the cultivation of man—his mind, 
his sensibility, his taste, his affections, his judgment. . . . 

Pure science and art are both, in their own ways, “making” activities: 
each seeks to make an image of the universe. The one universe is 
delineated in mathematics, the other in language; the one universe 
is world-centered, the other man-centered. Each of these universes is 
complete, and each is hollow in as much as it is an image of a world 
and not the world itself; each can be said to be abstract, fictitious, 
unreal since the precise relation between the constructed world and 
the real world is never with certainty known though in both areas 
the prime and continuous task is to reduce the fictitious elements, to 
be faithful to what can be thoroughly known. The universe constructed 
by science and the universe constructed by art seem to be the only 
two general patterns of construction the human mind is capable of— 
in the same way that human perception seems to be incorrigibly 
Euclidian. The world-centered universe may be called materialistic, 
since its way of thinking is to try to see things without the interposition 
of human response; it is also tightly organized according to formulable 
principles called logic; and logical structure allows scientific knowledge 
to be cumulative. The man-centered universe may be called imaginative 
since—without renouncing logic—it finds its central organization in a 
coherence which functions uniquely rather than generally, a coherence 
whose principles cannot be formulated for prediction. It is because 
the coherence of art is self-contained, and not because coherence is 
lacking, that art cannot be cumulative in the way science is. The poetic 
attitude moves towards a more and more comprehensive and contem- 
plative posture of mind, excluding as little as possible; its precision is 
in the unique rendering of what is particular, and so paradoxically it 
becomes so inclusive that it can evoke universals. Science, seeking to 
be precisely general, excludes more and more of the particular and 
actual, and attempts for methodical reasons to exclude the human color- 
ing even from observation. The artist cultivates “imagination,” the 
faculty that “brings the whole soul of man into activity” with all its 
faculties in correct relation, seeing in imagination the supreme realizing 
activity. Imagination in this sense is not the prerogative of the pro- 
fessional artist, but discloses wherever possible the structure of reality. 
The man-centered universe—the universe of art and humanists—being 
inclusive and centered upon the cognitive center from which the 
world and all worlds are known, does not reject science but finds 
science (in its rejection of the human center) wonderful but neutral; 
ingenious but (in terms of value) empty; presenting human possibilities 
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but, as science, giving no indication of how to act because value judg- 
ments are excluded. The world-centered universe, on the other hand, 
finds it cannot embrace the man-centered universe since science can 
regard man only as a phenomenon; but science, being associated with 
the technical way of mind, is prone to try to alter the actual world 
to the image it has constructed—to change the world into its own image. 

So far we have been thinking not of different people professionally 
opposed but of ways of mind which may come into conjunction in one 
person. But when the scientist urges that the world be changed to his 
own image, the humanist—sometimes the humanist in the scientist— 
revolts because he cannot see how a scheme that methodically eliminates 
the individual value and humanity of man can make a world good for 
individual men to live in. A logical conclusion, he says, may be un- 
impeachable and still not engage a value judgment. The artist is pre- 
pared to look at anything for what it is, and—as far as he can grasp 
it—he is as likely as anybody to be impressed and delighted by a fine 
scientific construction. But human action springs from judgments of 
value; and action becomes human only as it flows out into an area of 
value. In terms of value, scientific constructions are neutral; hence 
perhaps the agonizing frustration of some scientists who are aware 
that they hold power yet lack the commanding will or purpose to use 
it. In any case, the public charter to act authoritatively is withheld 
from the scientist as scientist... . 


The possibility of discovering an order at once primordial and abid- 
ing, advancing beyond the neutrality of fact to the brilliance of truth, is 
what haunts the mind of man. Mathematics and art—though they differ 
radically—are the two primary modes in which such orders are dis- 
covered and delineated. Here delight and grace are dominant; not 
power, not use, not instrumentality, prediction, or application. Power, 
use, instrumentality—those and other necessary perversions attendant 
upon the fall and condition of man and his presence in an alien world 
—turn up in the middle ground where we live between the two ways 
of mind. That art and mathematics could ever come into conflict is in- 
conceivable, or that artists and mathematicians should quarrel with 
each other is difficult to imagine. Instead of showing their teeth or 
running away from each other, they are more likely to sit down and 
play a fugue together. But science leans towards use and power, and 
though guileless enough when fully conscious is inclined to clench its 
fists in sleep. For all science that has not achieved the condition of 
mathematics belongs not in the realm of mathematics but in the realm 
of technique. Science is the technical aspect of mathematics: the human- 
ities are the technical aspect of art. Technique is the area where—to our 
loss often, and sometimes even to our danger—science and art now meet 
without speaking to each other. For coherent and serious speech de- 
mands a strong and delicate use of language; and such a use of language 
is the peculiar field of art and the humanities, a field that the scientist 
is prone, sometimes studiously, to neglect. 

Science, concerned for “systematic coherent formulation,” requires 
a system of notation which will be unambiguous, exact, and “the same 
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to all men”; and finds it in what it calls a “symbolic” notation—a system 
of signs which are meaningless until meaning has been assigned to them. 
Scientific and algebraic symbolism is a matter of descriptive and 
manipulative convenience; but language, as practiced by developed 
human beings, is used in a great variety of ways for a great variety of 
purposes few of which are to do with description or manipulative con- 
venience. Even though words are to some extent units of meaning, the 
irreducible unit of meaning is an utterance; for that which means is 
not the language or the units of language but the person speaking. But 
since meaning is not by some simple procedure “translated into words” 
but discloses itself even to the speaker in the particular form of his 
speaking, so the use of language is not technique but art. The symbols 
of art are distinctive in that they “partake of the reality which they 
render intelligible.” 


Language is the prime humanistic instrument and the prime subject 
matter of the humanities; in the humanities one thinks with, speaks 
with, works upon the intricate subtleties of language constantly. The 
materialist says “In the beginning was the world”; the humanist and 
artist says (though often enough without theological implication) “In 
the beginning was the word.” Pieces of verifiable information may be 
coded satisfactorily in signs and numerals, or—as is the case in most 
descriptive scientific writing—in words. But scientific-descriptive writing 
is the last vestigial trace of language before it disappears into algebra; 
and mathematics, being logical, gives little indication of the dynamic 
of language, which is incorrigibly poetic. No humanist, no poet, no 
artist could assume or predict what relation exists between a passage 
of language and the reality it may evoke. For convenience he tends 
(following Aristotle ) to call the relation mimesis: to discover the precise 
relation that one word stands for in a succession of unique cases is his 
constant care. A scientist seeking to understand art scientifically will 
make the radical mistake of assuming that mimesis is a definable and 
uniform relation. For the same sort of methodological reasons, the 
scientist's desire for definitive mathematical expression is continuously 
hostile to his development of language. 

Yet the very qualities the scientist values are prized in the artist’s 
use of language: extreme precision, the finest possible control of mean- 
ing, the disciplining and rejection of the gratuitously personal. Good 
art, I believe, is not self-expression. Imaginative language is not emotive 
language. There are degenerate uses of art as there are degenerate uses 
of science. Emotive language is the technical preserve of propagandists 
and of those who wish to confuse the focus of meaning and call up 
powerful but uncontrolled and untargeted emotion. Art is not a descrip- 
tion of Nature, but exists to assert that there can be something other 
than Nature; and if art in any sense describes, it does so through the 
continuously unresolved relation called mimesis. Different kinds of art 
can stand poles apart—that is, as far as they can get without abandon- 
ing the same world—and yet each in its own way (and not simply in 
its own degree) be astringent, impersonal, sharp, devoted to the world 
and to man, yet not given to the enervating projection of desire or the 
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specious exercise of influence. Even humanists do not always or every- 
where understand this. 

In the not very distant past some of the old-time scientists—men 
like Whitehead and Sherrington—could still, in the humanistic sense, 
read and write. But specialization has now gone so far that scientific 
and artistic genius are unlikely ever to unite again in one person. That 
civilization cannot dispense with either science or the humanities is 
certain if troublesome; for the relation between the two is not easy to 
define. Since in the field of power everything sooner or later begins 
to masquerade as its opposite, popular scientism seeks now to represent 
materialism as man-centered or humanistic and to hint that technology 
(like advertising) is the pure offspring of a parthenogenetic world- 
beneficence. The influence of science is, in the abstract, neutral: it can 
be for better or for worse. But in historical fact the influence of science, 
with its constant drift towards technique and instrumentality, has 
“turned many men from contemplation to manipulation, from love of 
objects for themselves existing in a particular context, with rights and 
functions with which they would not interfere, to a love of power for 
its own sake, or for private and personal advantage.” Such a deflection, 
detrimental as much to science as to the humanities, has occurred not 
because of what science is but because of what ignorant persons have 
been led to suppose science is for. 


Science and technology have greatly altered the world and will no 
doubt go on doing so, even though the process of change continue to 
be as haphazard as it has been in the last hundred and fifty years. Some 
element of chance may be an advantage: for we show no sign yet 
of having either the wisdom or courage to place the full resources of 
science at the disposal of society—which is not perhaps the scientists’ 
fault. That scientists should be proud of their achievement is not 
remarkable; they have every right. But science—as far as one can sep- 
arate science from more distinctively human concerns—can do no more 
than place at the disposal of those who are capable of judging, resources 
for changing the physical world and the inhabitants of the physical 
world. Science is not itself a training for government or for judgment; 
which is not to say that a scientist cannot govern or judge but that 
he does not do so in his character of scientist. Nor does one have to 
be a professional scientist in order to be familiar with the scientific 
method or to adopt from time to time, as appropriate, the scientific 
posture. 

The ability to govern and to judge is a distinctively human ability 
which machines (for example) are unlikely ever to master. Judgment 
is a poetic achievement as distinct from a technical activity; though 
technical knowledge will shrink the penumbra of ignorance within 
which a judgment is to be made, judgment is a complex but instan- 
taneous act. The only possible training for it is imagination—that is, 
an acute sense of reality—and experience of living. By tradition it has 
been the task of the humanities to develop imagination and to provide 
experience vicariously, largely through the focus of language, in the 
study of history, philosophy, poetry, in all the makings of imagination 
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(works of science not excluded ), wherever language is used sensitively, 
strongly, exactly. Perhaps the humanities have not done their work well. 
But it is not clear that science can give training in anything except 
science. What is learned in the humanities is learning; what is learned 
in science is the sort of knowledge that may readily be converted into 
power for purposes not always beneficent and for reasons not necessarily 
admirable. 


The universe of science and the universe of art do not have the 
same center. Each has its own paradigm of truth. Neither is hostile 
to the other. Neither is in itself sufficient. Neither must be allowed to 
destroy the other. Fortunately man is so made that he can, if he wishes, 
flit easily from one to the other; only he does well to remember which 
camp he is in at any particular moment. It would be difficult to decide 
which is the more menacing to the world: the humanist who pretends 
that science is inaccessible, destructive, and worthless to him; or the 
scientist who pretends that he can be exclusively a scientist. The 
scientist may (as Snow says) have “the future in his bones.” But the 
future is not the only place worth paying attention to. Thinking only 
of the present, the scientist in his ebullient self-confidence could do 
much by explaining to laymen the scope and purpose of scientific work 
and so do something to arrest the cynical exploitation of misunderstand- 
ing, ignorance, and greed. (Nobody else but a scientist can give this 
explanation without being accused of spite.) Also it would help if the 
word scientist were used as scrupulously as the word artist is used: 
this by implication at least would do much to destroy the illusion that 
all the affairs of the world—political, genetic, economic, psychic—could 
at any moment be triumphantly taken in hand by “scientists” to the 
infinite benefit of mankind, and that artists, humanists, and such like are 
now to be seen in their true light as some sort of superannuated 
bird-watchers. 

Whatever the core of a scientist’s belief may be, the center of the 
humanities is the conviction that what we love and the way we love 
determine what we are, and determine also the depth and per- 
manence of what we do. No discipline or inquiry seems to a humanist 
of prime importance unless—sooner or later, somehow or other—it 
throws light upon the mysterious relation between integrity of purpose 
and rightness of action, the relation between the quality of an act and 
the quality of the intention that informs it, so that fine action may 
flow out of contemplation and delight rather than be determined by 
the limitations of a prior will to act. Humanists are not easily impressed 
by knowledge devoid of value or by action devoid of grace. This, from 
the outside, may look perhaps like a dowager’s resentment. Yet the 
scientist and artist (I am sure ) were meant to go up Parnassus together; 
neither was cast for the cannibal role of praying mantis. The scientist, 
in his world-changing dream, does well to go before the world with 
the humility and decorum that used to be expected of a privileged 
class. Meanwhile, the humanists and artists—chastened, though not yet 
utterly discredited—will go on dropping pebbles in pools. In the end, 
I think, something will come of it. 
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The recent growth of student interest in the frontier problems of our time has been 
accompanied by the emergence of a variety of new student magazines, some published 
by ad hoc campus groups and some by national student organizations. This month's 
Readers Service offers sample copies of a selection of these publications and of other 
materials descriptive of contemporary Cudent affairs. 


1 “The Activist,” Oberlin College. Devoted to a ayinpodnnny analysis of the new 
student awakening. 


2 “Advance,” Harvard University. Designed to serve as a forum for liberal Re- 
publican thinking. 


3 “Albatross,” Swarthmore College. Serves as a medium for the exchange of 
views by publishing open letters from students. 


4 “Cambridge 38,” Harvard Yearbook Publivations. Uses articles from any 


source or political point of view on issues of concern to college students. 
f 


5 “Wisconsin Review,” University of Wisconsin. A journal of liberal ot 
for students and teachers. 


6 “New University Thought,” University of Chicago. A quartengy periodical of 
radical opinion and analysis. 


7 “The New Guard.” — magazine of the conservative — ‘Americans 
for Freedom. 

8 “Venture.” Quarterly of the lineral-left Students for a 
Society, Student Department of the League for Industrial Democracy. 


9 “Youth and Freedom.” Monthly magazine of the Institute for International _ pee 


Youth Affairs. Covers international student activities particularly in totali- 
tarian nations. 

10 “Campus Illustrated.” publication balancing discussion of stu- 
dent political issues with coverage of college sports, fashions, etc. 

11 “Report on the Mth Annual Student Congress,” United Stites National Student 


Association. Summairy of the major policy recommendations of the August 
meeting of the USNISA, a confederation of about 400 official student councils. 


12 “The Student Protest Movement: A’ Recapitulation,” Southern Regional 
Council, 16 pages. State by state summary of the sit-ins, 
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